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The Last Call-Grow Your Own Hay For Next Year! 











ALFALFA ON FARM OF M. M. RUTHERFORD, RUTHERFORD, ARKANSAS. PICTURE TAKEN MAY 26, 1911. 


; ya is the man who has a hay field such as this. Not un- 
* til there are more permanent meadows in the South, can we 
» _ . hope to make this a stocx-raising section. It is next to im- 
epossible to feed stock profitably if the roughage must be bought 
Jo ep altogether impossible if the usual price of Western hay 
Must be paid. 
There is no reason, however, why any Southern farmer should 
‘Meed to buy hay for his farm animals. If there is anything for 
Which the South is especially adapted, it is for the growing of large 
antities of cheap roughage for live stock. We have the climate, 
We have the crops, and we can blame only ourselves if we have 
Mot the soil. Indeed, profitable crops of rough feed can be grown 
/%2 many lands which will not produce profitab'e cotton or grain 
FOps. 
__ Alfalfa wll not thrive on all Southern soils; but with proper 
fare it can be grown on thousands of acres which now produce 
xt to nothing. The», there are the gras3es; the clovers, cow- 
aS, SOY beans, and other legume; the winter grain c ops; the 
Srghums and millets---an almost endless variety of perennial and 
@Mnual hay crops. Yet Southern farmers are large buyers of hay, 
= they always have to pay a good price! 
; Next year, if they buy, they are iikelv to have to pay more than 
ual, Since the prospects are for a very short hay cop. But 
eere isno need of ther having to buy. This is just about the 
call; but there is still sufficient time in all the Cotton Belt, and 
& considerable territory just above it, for farmers to grow 
me hay they need for next season’s feeding. And every farmer 
#0 Das not an assured supply ought to get busy right now and do 
wpeas, soy beans, sorghum, millet, all these can yet be sown 





for hay, then a littie later crimson clover, vetch, rye, oats, wheat 


and other crops will be available. 


The thing to do right now, however, is to put in some of the 
Get busy today! 
If you have to buy hay next spring, you will regret it, and you will 


s'immer-growing forage crops and do it at once. 


have no one to blame but yourself. 


Weekly: $1 a Year. 
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Notes and Comments. 





er, but far from being his only feathered 
friend. I have often been shocked by the 

way people in the South shoot the American robin 
in passing through. They are all over my garden 
and seem to know that when I 
am shooting at the English 
sparrows Il am not after them. 
The vagrant cats are the worst 
enemies of th> robin, and kill-a 
great many of the awkward 
ones when they first try their 
wings and tumble among the 
grass. In fact, there is only one 
bird that I especially dislike 
and shoot at every opportunity, 
‘PROFESSOR MASSEY. and that is the English sparrow. 
He is an unmitigated cuss. I have seen them gath- 


B: WHITE is surely the friend of the farm- 





er on a peach tree in spring and pull the blos- : 


soms and throw them on the ground, a piece of 
pure cussedness. Then they eat the green peas, 
and fight the wrens and ground sparrows. There 
is another bird protected in most Southern States, 
which is a nuisance to the farmer. This is the 
turkey buzzard, the greatest carrier of hog chol- 
era in the country. We do not need him as a 
scavanger with our modern sanitary arrangements, 
and would be better off without him. 


Crimson Clover in Corn and Cotton. 


Dr. Butler is right in regard to the sowing of 
crimson clover at laying-by of corn or cotton in 
the South. One must always take his climate into 
consideration in everything he does. Up in York 
County, Pennsylvania, I found several winters ago, 
when traveling there at Farmers’ Institutes, 
that it was the universal practice to sow this 
clover among the corn at the last working, and 
they found it there perfectly successful. Here 
in southeast Maryland it has been found that 
this will not do, and here the clover is sown among 
corn in late August, and a smail tooth harrow or 
cultivator run through. It is found, too, that the 
seed will grow without any preparation of the soil 
when sowed among the cantaloupe and water- 
melon vines in August or among the tomatoes that 
are largely grown here for canning. There is 
then sufficient shade to prevent loss. Then as 
we come further South the later date must be ob- 
served and September and October are far better. 
I have seen this year a good stand of clover sowed 
among cotton last fall at first picking with no 
cultivation. Once in North Carolina, when the 
weather was intensely dry in September and Oc- 
tober, I sowed crimson clover the first of Novem- 
ber and had a fine stand, and the fall was late 
and seasonable after that. 


Legumes Aid Crops They Grow With. 


I long ago found that peas among corn not 
only did no harm, but actually helped the corn. 
The Kansas Station has demonstrated the same 
fact, as they found that corn among which cow- 
peas were sowed made a heavier crop than similar 
land where no peas were planted. Now, the Cor- 
nell Station has discovered the same thing, and 
finds that legumes associated with other crops help 
the crops they grow with. It seems evident that 
the work of the bacteria living on the legumes is 
that of nitric ferments, oxidizing the free nitro- 
geu of the air and forming nitric acid in the 
soil. This at once seeks a base and a nitrate is 
formed and the legumes use it, and plants asso- 
ciated with them use it, too. As Mr, T. L. 
Adams says, if every farmer sowed peas among 
his corn there would not be such a scarcity of 
seed as has been for several years past. 


The Religious Press Syndicate. 


So the Religious Press Syndicate are not Jews 
nor foreigners. So much the worse, then, for 
slandering the Southern farmers in an advertise- 
ment. I take back the ‘“‘Jew,’’ though I can not 
see that being a Jew makes a man 2 less valuable 
citizen, for I have many good friends who are 
Jews. I simply took up a cudgel to defend the 
Southern farmer from villification. Like Editor 
Poe, I have nothing to retract except the intima- 
tion that people with Hebrew names might be 
Jews. The ‘“‘basic fact” is that they libeled the 
Southern farmers in my opinion and I told them 
so. What we have said about the advertising in 
many religious papers is certainly true. I am 
sorry that it is true, and we are doing all in our 
power to get the church papers to clean their col- 


umns from the nostrums and fakes that disgrace 
many of them. I am glad to notice that a lot of 
fake ads I cut out of a church paper and sent to 
the Bishop are no longer appearing in that paper. 


The Man Who Will Not Be Helped. 





give, verbatim et literatim. It is from a man 
in eastern North Carolina, and well illustrates 
the ideas that some may entertain: 


I HAVE received the following letter which I 


“To The Progressive Farmer: In answer 
to Massey’s one-horse sistom and the tenant 
practice that is found in the April number, 
saturday 15, 1911, this well made statement 
needs much credit. But before the Editor 
expects it, he should remember that we have 
many land owners in our county if it were 
not for the tenant scratching would be like 
the negroes that the merchant sold out and 
had to leave the farm. All so he must re- 
member that farming are not lerned by set- 
ting down studing some book ore paper but 
by making farmin his bismess at home and 
not trying to tend to other mens bisness. 
We have some few such farmers in 
county and they allways do more work and 
get less than any one else. I am willing to 
submit that all tenants are negroes as you 
state them. But I ask you to remember we 
are not all of the Black race as are common- 
ly known as negroes. I want to ask you one 
question be fore going father, why is it that 
you make so little of the poor tenants to day 
when the smarter farmers in north caro- 
lina come from this low degree of tenant 
scratching that you refer to in your paper? 
The Bigest truble you find to day is the farm- 
er giving his children so much education. 
Lots of them think they have not give them 
enough when half that has any at all has too 
much. Enough for any man is to know how 
to tend to his own bisness but half ore more 
have to much for they are allways trying to 
tend to others and leving there own undone, 
like the man who went to town to live and 
left his farm to the negroes and it went to 
naught. Our county boy to day is seeking to 
day for learning and two thirds have got it 
in there mind to tend to others bisness while 
the comeness, learned and onlearned, are 
seeking to make a bisness of there own. 
Now, which are on the right road? Now, I 
want to ask you, is it rite that mr smith 
should make his million dollars confinding 
his labors to be hired at a price that suite 
him so as to make this money anl then 
come pare his hired hands to the poor ten- 
ants of to day when meny tenants of that 
day are as good farmers as we have in our 
land? Then tell me how many that work- 
ed with smith while he was making all his 
money that will die on his own land. If you 
think that it is a rule the land owners ort 
to force on the working class of people, you 
are the only man I know that ort to of lived 
in Egypt ontill this day and never hear the 
song of moses. If my carrector would be in- 
teresting to you I refer to Please 
give this letter a minit of your mind.’’ 


I am perfectly willing to give the letter a min- 
ute and more, for it illustrates what many men 
are thinking to-day,—men who would be far bet- 
ter off if they had more of the education they so 
much despise. Now, my friend, there is no man 
in this country who has more of sympathy for 
the poor man and the tenant than I have. I havd 
been a tenant farmer myself in years gone by, 
and have with my own hands done all work on 
a farm that any farmer has done. I have been 
as poor as any other poor man, and know just how 
it feels to be in doubt where the meals are to 
come from. And because I know all these things, 
I am the more anxious to get the cropper out of 
the system that is keeping him poor. It is not 
too much education, but the lack of it, that keeps 
men down. Just so long as a man is content to 
be a one-horse cropper, just so long will he be a 
poor man. My own idea is, that any young man 
with good health and strength, if he has the 
brains and energy to rise above his condition, 
can get land of his own in the South to-day, and 
can by practice improve his land and gain an in- 
dependence. The worst foe of the tenant farmez 
to-day is ignorance, not merely ignorance of 
books, but ignorance of the best methods for 
maintaining the productiveness of the soil and in- 
creasing it. 

We are trying to help him take the best means 
for his own improvement and the improvement 
of his soil. We are working for the elevation of 
the poor man, and simply try to show him what 
other men have done and have gotten out of the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ranks of poverty. In Maryland Mr. McKinny 
started with nothing and bought farm after fary 
and rented them till he owned fifty-six farms, ani 
his tenants have made money, and many of then 
have bought farms and are renting them to oth. 
ers while they stay on a rented farm. But these 
farms all have comfortable dwellings anq £00i 
barns and are farmed in a system that keeps they 
productive. The tenants have made money anj 
the landlord, too, and all because of a fair Con 
tract that gives the tenant a permanent home y 
long as he farms well. I would like to 88 4 
similar system in the Cotton Belt and tenant 
farmers making money instead of being always jy 
debt to a merchant who carries them at an eno, 
mous profit. 

I am not working for the men who are conten| 
to stay poor, but for those who are not Satisfied 
with their condition and who want to advance; me 
who realize what a good educatioén would hay 
done for them and are anxious that their Childrey 
shall have the best education and training ty 
their life work. Books will not make a complete 
farmer, but the men who are making the beg 
success on the farm to-day are the men who reaj 
and study and are continually striving for bette 
things. I have so much sympathy for the one 
horse tenant farmer that I want to do all that] 
can to get him into a better condition and to shoy 
him the way to independence. But the men wh 
despise education, and who think that all skij 
and success in farming lies at the rear end of, 
mule, are a hopeless class, I fear, 





Mid-Summer Garden Notes. 


to furnish me tomatoes till frost and plenty of 
green ones to pack away for winter ripening. 
I have planted snap beans four times and the 
last planting is just fairly up, and I am now about 


l HAVE just set the late tomato plants that are 


- to make the fifth planting to succeed these. We 


want snaps all the time, summer and winter, and 
by packing the latest ones down in brine we ca 
have them all winter. 

* ¢ F 

Our earliest sweet corn is the Golden Bantam, 
It is wonderfully trifling in appearance, tassels 
when about knee-high, and at the best is not tall, 
er than a flour barrel. The ears are about a 
long as one’s forefinger, but in quality for th 
table there is no corn that can compare with it 
and while it hardly seems worth the space ti 
grow it, we want it after once we try it. Th 
Early Norfolk corn is about as early and mut 
larger in every way, but it is not a sugar cor 
One advantage is that it can be planted earliet 
than the sugar corns, which are apt to rot in cold 
ground. 

see, 

To continue the snap beans season as long %& 
possible, I have planted a good lot of a climbing 
bean, the Kentucky Wonder. I have planted 
these all around my woven wire fences on whith 
they can climb. They have not done much climb 
ing during the dry weather, but as they welt 
planted late, 1 have not been expecting much of 
them. They are said to be wonderfully produc 
tive. 

* *¢ & 

The early cabbages made very small heads il 
the dry weather, and I am about to sow seed fot 
the fall crop. I am going to depend on the olf 
Flat Dutch, but will sow also some of the Colt 
rado Cross, which is claimed to be a cross betweél 
the Winningstadt and Flat Dutch. For later so 
ing in the South, Fottler’s Brunswick is an excel: 
lent cabbage. It is of the Drumhead class ald 
grows very quickly and can be sowed in August 
and head in November or December. 

s *¢ € 


We are eating chard, and any one who tries 
chard will never be without it for summer greels. 
We use it in two ways: We trim out the leat 
stalks and cook them like asparagus and servé 
with drawn butter. Then the leaf blades 4 
cooked for greens, and no one can tell them from 
spinach after they are cooked. The leaves cal be 
pulled off all summer, and they will keep makilé 
new ones from the heart of the plant. 

st 8 

The types made me say recently that I used it 
my garden a “‘five-foot” cultivator with 4 rake 
handle. I am not quite that muscular, for the it 
plement mentioned is a little five-tooth cultivate 
attached to a handle like a rake, and it can ¥ 
pulled so rapidly between the rows that I havé 
not had the wheel hand cultivator out of t 
tool-house this summer. It is simply five spriné 
teeth with duck-bill points. 





It costs a hundred times more to do without Th 
Progressive Farmer than it does to take it. 
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‘How I Painted My House’’—A Symposium. 





a 


pAINT EVERYTHING—IT PAYS. 


Messrs. Editors: There is no one 
thing at the same cost and labor 
that adds so much to the neatness 
and general appearance of the home 
and its surroundings as the use of 
paint, and no insurance against de- 
cay comes so cheaply. I believe in 
painting everything from a hoe han- 
dle or plow-stock on up to the roof 
of a dwelling. Use a good colored 
mixture for tools of all kinds, and 
for dwelling houses that are small 
always use pure white lead and oil. 
Solid white makes a house look 
larger than colors. Also where a 
house is situated on a low piece of 
ground, white is best; where the 
ground is elevated some other color 
is sometimes more suitable. 

1 believe it is economy in the days 
now upon us of high-priced material 
to use second-class lumber through- 
out, except the roof, and paint thor- 
oughly, for as a rule, “NG: 2; °° “OF 
sap stuff will absorb paint much bet- 
ter than heart timber. 

For the priming or first coat one 
should use about two-thirds oil to 
one of lead, and use plenty of 
strength to rub into the lumber, and 
care should be taken also in second 
and thirds coats, or the lead, if not 
stirred often, will have a tendency 
to peel and crack. 

Where a building has once been 
painted and is about washed off, the 
surface should be  sandpapered 
smooth or procure a steel brush, 
made or the purpose, and use thor- 
oughly before applying a new coat 
of paint. 

In conclusion, allow me, as an 
humble one-horse farmer, to insist 
on the free use of paint—on fences, 
well-covers and everything. 

W. H. HURST. 

Moreland, Ga. 





PAINTING EXPERIENCE AT “VAL- 
LEY VIEW” FARM. 


Messrs. Editors: I always buy the 
best in paint as in other things. 
But high price does not free any ar- 
tie from adulteration, so in order 
to procure the very best white lead 
and purest linseed oil I sent a stamp- 
ed envelope in a letter to the Pull- 
man Co., knowing ‘that these people 
are particular about the paint they 
use. They promptly wrote me that 
.they used pure white lead from the 
National Lead Co., ‘“‘Anchor Brand.” 
I bought my lead from them in bulk, 
500 pounds, or more, and they fur- 
tished me a most excellent grade of 
linseed oil. 

I applied this lead and oil, after 
mixing according to their experience- 
taught formulas, to dry new weath- 
erboarding, which was still bright 
lative yellow and not weather beaten. 
I applied one coat of this lead and 
oil but two would have been far 
better, 

Meanwhile I had written every 
Paint house of prominence in Amer- 
lea and found 15 or 20 leading man- 
ufacturers of paint were getting lead 
and mixing it with zine or “zinc 
White.” I found by reading closely all 
the “How to Paints” and “Paint 
Helps,” issued by all of those using 
tinc, also by National Lead Co., who 
do not use a grain of zinc, that prob- 
ably ‘the safest course was to employ 
White lead and oil for first one or 
tWo coats, then use lead and zinc 
Paint last coat. Now I used one coat 
of lead and oil, mixing it myself, then 
Me coat of DeVoe’s lead-zinc mix- 
ure, or “ready-made paint,” com- 
Monly called. I used lead and oil 

ause it is a given-up fact that it 
— best paint to adhere and sat- 
a © the wood. But white lead and 

Solely will “chalk off’? with age, 
20 matter how pure. Of course, if 





adulterated with barytes or other 
cheap filler it would go quicker 
Zine will not crack off or ‘‘chalk’’ off, 
but will tend to harden into a slick 
varnish-like ‘skin’? that will shut 
out all weather and not  black- 
en as. quickly as lead under 
sulphur fumes or coal smoke. Bul 
zinc paint will not fill the small in- 
visible pores in pine plank like the 
old-time lead and oil. Some French 
paint experts deem white lead dan- 
gerous to health for inside work so 
I used zinc and lead mixture for in- 
side work, and on the outside I used 
lead and oil next to plank, and for 
the second coat lead and zinc. Zinc 
is several degrees whiter than white 
lead and oil and I should have ap- 
plied it as a third coat. All new 
work should by all means have 
‘bree coats. 

My job has been done seven years 
and is nearly as bright as the day 
my brother and myself finished 
painting it, which we did all our- 
selves. It looks as good as nine- 
tenths of the jobs over the country, 
as we took pains with it, using extra 
high-grade paint brushes and trying 
to improve as the job advanced, 
which we did with care and practice. 

As Southern farmers are the only 
zrowers of cottonseed, I wish to 
state that the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., of Savannah, Ga., is making 
from refined cottonseed oil a most 
excellent grade of paint. The ‘‘Sco- 
co” paint, as this cotton product is 
called, will not ‘‘make up” white on 
account of color in cottonseed oil, 
but will produce any other color for 
both inside and outside uses. 

H. EUGENE FANT. 

Seneca, S. C. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT WITH 
SMALL OUTLAY. 


Messrs. Editors: Perhaps the way 
I remodeled, or had done, our little 
home, will help some in beautifying 
others. I had the front weather- 
boarded. It was all rough material 
and you would be surprised how lit- 
tle it cost. The sides and back were 
left as before and two coats of white- 
wash put on. The front was painted 
white, ceiling blue, floor of porch, 
which was made larger and columns 
udded, a medium gray. 

In determining the amount of 
paint required, I found the number 
of square feet in the surface to be 
painted, divided same by 200 and 
this gave me the number of gallons 
needed for two coats. As the lum- 
ber used was new I added one quart 
extra, as new lumber takes up more 
paint than old. The paint left was 
used in trimmings and on the inside 
door and window frames. The in- 
side was also papered, canvased 
first, and as paper is so cheap now, 
we got a right good grade for 4 cents 
a roll and the kitchen at 1 cent. 
The floors were all painted a golden 
oak, which does not show the dirt as 
much as a darker color. The kitch- 
en floor was a bright yellow. When 
the work was over I was surprised, 
as well as others, at the small cost 
and the big improvement made. 

MRS. J. F. CLAMPIT. 

Modena, Ark. 





CHEAP PAINT A FAILURE. 


Messrs. Editors I will give you 
the experience I have had in paint- 
ing. I painted my home last Decem- 
ber was a year ago, and I used O. 
G. Chase & Parker paint (a cheap 
paint, costing 92c. per gallon). Where 
I put two coats it is peeling off now. 
O. G. Chase has better paint, but I 
thought the paint that cost the least 
was the cheapest. 
take. Cheap paint is the costliest 
paint you can buy. I had never done 


But it is a mis- 


any painting before and I did a very 
good job. Most anybody can paint 
if they will take pains and turn the 
»yrush without picking it up. Always 
mix paint well. I will close by 
saying if you desire to paint your 
house, do not buy cheap-price paint. 
R. M. MADDOX. 
Magee, Miss. 





GET THE BEST PAINT RATHER 
THAN THE CHEAPEST. 


Messrs. Editors: I thoroughly be 
lieve in making the farm home aa 
attractive as we possibly can. 

Paint doesn’t only beautify a 
home, it is a preservative for the 
timber, makes it more durable ag 
the water will not stand on it as 
long. Our house was painted about 
three years ago, at a very small cost. 
We used Locust brand outside white 
for the outside of the house. Seven 
gallons painted four rooms and two 
porches; size of the house is 40 by 
16 feet. By ordering from Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, we got it for 
59c. a gallon. For the blinds and 
doors we used Lucas paint, green 
for the blinds and lead and walnut 
for the doors. 

Painting the whole house didn’t 
exceed $6, as we did the painting 
ourselves. 

HATTIE E. WALSTON. 

Speed, N. C. 





Editorial Comment: We submitted 
this letter to an authority om paint 
subjects, who comments on it as 
follows: 

“She mentions having bought the 
paint used on her house for 59 cents 
per gallon. Now it is axiomatic in 
the paint trade that no satisfactory 
substitute has ever been discovered 
for linseed oil and no paint to be 
durable and to give lasting satisfac- 
tion can be made with anything but 
pure linseed oil. With linseed oil 
selling at practically a dollar a gal- 
lon in car-load lots, you can readily 
see the utter folly of expecting 
paint retailed at 59 cents a gallon 
to give satisfaction. In the case 
mentioned the 59-cent paint appar- 
ently has worn fairly well for three 
years. ‘Good condition,’ is a rather 
uncertain term, but occasionally a 
poor material will be favored by con- 
ditions so as to appear well. But if 
a propaganda of paint is to be spread 
in your community, it should be bas- 
ed on a recommendation of good 
paint. In no other way can the ma- 
jority of jobs done in response to 
such a propaganda prove satisfac- 
tory. 

“Suppose the readers of your pa- 
per are encouraged to apply 59-cent 
paint to their houses. What will be 
the result? As soon as the paint 
starts to blister and peel off leaving 
ugly splotches all over the house 
(and it will do this in the vast ma- 
jority of cases), the property owner 
will be disgusted and get a bad opin- 
ion of the whole paint campaign that 
you have started.” 





GETS PAINT FOR A _ SIX-ROOM 
HOUSE FOR $21. 


Messrs. Editors: Three years ago 
I saw a page ad in The Progressive 
Farmer by the Spotless Co. I wrote 
them for catalog, color cards and es- 
timates. I was pleased with their 
offer and ordered the amount of 
paint they advised. 

My house has six rooms and hall, 
also 90 feet of porching. There are 
17 squares of weatherboarding. The 
Spotless Co. said 15 gallons would 
give two coats on the outside. I or- 
dered the paint for the body of my 
house from them and bought the 
trimmings, brushes and _ varnish 
stains from a druggist here. I did 


(3) 


all the work myself. The material, 
all told, cost $21. I do not count 
the work of painting anything, as I 
did it after crops were laid-by when 
I was not very busy. I am abunrd- 
antly pleased with the job, and if I 
had to paint again 1 would pursue 
the same course. 
My house looks as well now as it 
did when finished three years ago. 
V. A. GARDNER. 
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Shelby, N. C. 
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IT IS CHEAPER TO PAINT THAN 
TO RE-BUILD. 


Messrs. Editors: Through the 
kindness of some friend far away, 
we have the privilege of reading 
your paper, which we appreciate a 
great deal. I visited North Caro- 
lina two years ago. I have dear 
friends there. It was the home of 
my father in his youth, which makes 
it doubly dear to me. I liked the 
climate so much and the people were 
‘SO good and kind. [I read in your 
paper, June 10, of not painting their 
buildings in the South. I noticed 
that in the country when I was there 
and wondered why there was not 
more painting done, for it is such a 
benefit to the buildings and also to 
the looks. 

The house we live in my father 
built in 1854 and it is now in a good 
state of preservation. The weather- 
boarding is poplar, the doors walnut 
and the window sashes poplar. We 
have never had the house remodeled, 
but have always kept it well painted. 
I know of other houses not built 
nearly so long ago which are rotted 
down because they were never paint- 
ed. It is a great deal cheaper and 
less hard work to paint than to 
build new houses. 

ANNIE J. HORNADAY. 

North Manchester, Ind. 





How to Get a Pure White. 


Messrs. Editors: My experience in 
painting is this: I first gave my 
house a coat of thin paint, almost 
an oil primer; then I gave it a coat 
of very stiff paint, just enough oil 
to make it spread. That gives my 
house a snow white. The oil is 
what gives paint a yellow cast. Put 
the thin paint under the thick, and 
the yellow coat is covered. I use the 
Heath & Milligan brand and it can’t 
be beat. It costs $1.60 per gallon. 


R. L. PRICHARD. 
Dyer, Tenn. 


ra 
To The Last 


Mouthful 


ore enjoys a bowl of 
crisp, delightful 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream or stewed 
fruit—or both. 








= 


Some people make 
an entire breakfast out 
of this combination. 


Try it! 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S, A. 
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WHICH WILL YOU RAISE—WEEDS OR WOOL? 


Which Do You Think You Coul 
How to Clear the Pastures and 
Weeds. 


Bv A. L. 


the other day and the thought 
came to me that the owner of 
that lot had failed to use his thinker 
as much as it would have been profit- 
able for him to 


| WAS past a gentleman’s barn lot 


do. Cattle had 
been fed in the lot 
the past winter, 


and another lot 
would likely occu- 
py the same quar- 
ters next winter. 
He had removed 
the bulk of the 
manure early in 
the spring, which 
fact showed that his thinker hadn’t 
stopped but had jumped a cog, for 
over that lot was a mass of weeds 
just ripening seed, millions of them. 
These seeds will lay dormant during 
the balance of the year, become in- 
corporated with the manure next 
winter, and during the spring of 1912 
will go into the land to cause all 
manner of trouble. It did not, I sup- 
pose, occur to this man—who, by the 
way, is a good farmer—that a half- 
hour’s work with the mowing ma- 
chine and another half-hour of hand- 
pulling would have gotten rid of all 
those millions of weed seeds when 
the plants were in bloom and thus 
saved days and days of cutting weeds 
in the corn fields where the manure 
will eventually go. A weed seed is a 
weed seed, no matter where you find 
him, and it is a wonderful labor-sav- 
ing proposition to kill him before he 
is in condition to reproduce his kind. 

We do not, I believe, give thought 





A. L. FRENCH. 





WRONG SORT. 


Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes 
and Bread May Be Against 
You for a Time. 


A change to the right kind of food 
can lift one from a sick bed. A lady 
in Welden, IIl., says: 

“Last spring I became _ bed-fast 
with severe stomach trouble accom- 
panied by sick headache. I got worse 
and worse until I became so low I 
could scarcely retain any food at all, 
although I tried about every kind. 

“J had become completely discour- 
aged, and given up all hope and 
thought I was doomed to starve to 
death, until one day my husband, 
trying to find something I could re- 
tain, brought home some Grape- 
Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed 
with me, digested perfectly and with- 
out distress. I began to gain strength 
at once. My flesh (which had been 
flabby) grew firmer, my health im- 
proved in every way and every day, 
and in a very few weeks I gained 20 
pounds in weight. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts so well that 
for four months I ate no other food, 
and always felt as well satisfied after 
eating as if I had sat down to a fine 
banquet. 

“Tt had no return of the miserable 
sick stomach nor of the headaches 
that I used to have when I ate other 
food. I am now a well woman, do- 
ing all my own work again, and feel 
that life is worth living. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a God- 
send to my family; it surely saved 
my life; and my two little boys have 
thriven on it wonderfully.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read the little book, ““The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘“‘There’s a 
reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true and full of 


_their summer. 





haman interest. 


d Get the Most Money Out Of?— 
Cultivated Fields of Injurious 


French. 


enough to this matter of killing 
weeds on the waste places. We give 
attention to the weeds that infest our 
corn and cotton, killing them before 
they seed, but forget that a strong, 
vigorous weed growing in a rich 
fence-row or along a ditch bank will 
produce as much, or more, seed than 
will one growing in the open, and 
nearly all the seed will get onto the 
cultivated land by the help of the 
wind or water, and so we will have 
about ten thousand to kill next year 
for every one we allow to seed during 
We need, I believe, 
to start a campaign of weed-killing 
in our section that we may eventual- 
ly free our soils of these pests that 
cost us so much of labor to kill in 
our cultivated crops. 

We had a rich little garden lot on 
“Sunny Home Farm’ that had been 
allowed to go to weeds after the early 
garden crops had been harvested, and 
six or seven years of work was re- 
quired to free this field of these 
weeds after we purchased the place; 
more work being required each year 
on this little two-acre lot than would 
have kept all weeds out of twenty-five 
acres Of land that had been kept 
clean each year. The mowing ma- 
chine run over the stubble fields this 
summer will kill hundreds of millions 
of weed seeds that will surely appear 
in the crop when the land goes into 
cultivation the next time, if they are 
not killed cheaply now when the 
plants are in bloom. When we are 
tempted to go off to town to loaf dur- 
ing wet times in the summer we love 
to go out and look about the farm, 
and we are almost sure to find plenty 
of work in weed-killing that will be 
more profitable than would the loaf- 
ing. There are the big bull thistles 
in the pastures, one plant of which, if 
allowed to seed, will produce enough 
to seed 10 acres the next year. We 
have been working for years to free 
our pastures of such pests and find 
it is only a small job now to keep 
them clean where six or seven years 
ago it meant weeks of work to ac- 
complish the same ends. 

Last summer I passed the place of 
a reader of The Progressive Farmer 
and saw an eighth of an acre 
of jimson weeds four feet in height 
surrounding his stable. The seed of 
this army of weeds were undoubtedly 
hauled out to the cultivated fields 
the past winter and the plants pro- 
duced by these will have to be hand- 
pulled this summer at a thousand 
times the expense for labor that 
would have been required to have 
mowed the parent plants with a 
scythe and to have hand-pulled the 
scattering ones that the scythe could 
not reach when the plants were just 
ready to seed. When a boy I recol- 
lect of seeing a small plat of Canada 
thistles that had been introduced by 
the purchase of infested grass seed. 
They were growing alongside a large 
pasture field, and the whole bunch 
could have been smothered or dug 
out at a cost of not to exceed one dol- 
lar; but the plants were allowed to 
seed for several years, with the result 
that when I left the neighborhood a 
hundred acres of fine bluegrass pas- 
ture was completely set with the this- 
tles, and the law then requiring them 
to be cut when in bloom, the owner 
was at over $100 expense per year to 
keep them cut, to say nothing about 
the damage done his pasture because 
of their presence there. 

Let’s get together and make the 
South a land of clean farms. Labor 
will never be cheaper than at pres- 
ent, so let’s start now and have good 
clean fields to work in when labor 
gets to be double the price we have 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 
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The Economy of Painting 





paint. 


Besides the beauty of paint, think of how the lumber 
in your house, out-buildings, fences, etc., is protected from 
the elements, from decay and wear, by one or two coats of 


But the paint must be the kind that really protects, 


that keeps out dampness and moisture, as well as with- 
stands the blistering effect of a hot sun. 


Dutch Boy Painter White Lead 





hail and sleet. 


and pure linseed oil paint enters the pores of the wood 
and renders the surface painted impervious to sun, rain, 
Its use is true economy, as a beautiful and 
durable finisk will be insured and it will form a protective 
coating that will save the material in your house. 


If you want to learn more about paint 





and painting send for our free “Helps 





No. 2213.” Write to our nearest branch. 











New York 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Cleveland 








National Lead Company 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg) 


Buffalo 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 











to pay to-day.. A small flock of sheep 
will be found to be worth their keep, 
and more, just as weed killers. They 
get into the fence corners and way 
places and call all manner of plants 
good that we—with our limited ex- 
perience at the end of a hoe handle— 
do not consider good at all. Anda 
weed tastes so much better in the 
form of lamb than it does just as 
plain weed. Get a little flock of sheep 
and then when the farmers get to 
looking after their own business a 
little more closely we will try and see 
if we can not prevail upon our poli- 
ticians to allow a dog law to be pass- 
ed in each State for the protection of 
the sheep and the increasing of the 
school fund. 

The time is surely coming when 
our country will produce millions of 
dollars worth of sheep and wool and 
millions less of weeds and “great 
toon dogs.”” Keep your eyes open 
and see if what I am telling you don’t 
come to pass. j 


STICK TO YOUR COTTON. 

As the summer advances and the 
weather continues hot the temptation 
to lay-by cotton too early will be 
felt. Cotton is a late growing plant 
and therefore should have late culti- 
vation. Most other crops will soon 
be out of the way and it does seem 
that farmers could continue cultivat- 
ing the cotton until the time comes 
to stop. Why should a farmer quit 
his cotton two or three weeks t00 
soon when when he would probably 
lose thereby two or three bales of cot- 
ton. One of the best farmers we ever 
knew made it a rule to plow his cot- 
ton one time in August every yeal. 
His advice to his neighborhood often 
repeated was this: ‘Don’t lay-by 
your cotton too early, give it one 
plowing in August.’—J. M. Beatty, 
in Smithfield (N. C.) Herald. 








Out of four other farm papers 
nothing can touch The Progressive 
Farmer.—J. A. Dove, Cornelius, N. © 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











THE FARM IS THE BEST PLACE, MY BOY. 


Your Opportunities on the Farm Are Limited Only by Your 
Own Willingness to Work, to Read and to Think—Prepare Your- 
self for Good Farming and Nature Will Meet You Half Way. 


By Bion H. Butler, Southern Pines, N. C. 


in your heads that the farm is 
the best place for you. 

You may think you will have to 
work hard on the farm. So you will 
if you ever amount to anything. The 
boys who are going to be of use in 
the world from now on, as in tha 
past, will have to work. Work is 
merely accomplishment, 

But you do not have to work as 
hard on the farm as you do in other 
callings. In any other line you are 
limited by the product of your hands 
and your machine. On the farm you 
are helped by all the power of Na- 
ture. You plant a grain of corn and 
neglect it, and Nature will make 
something of it. In town you plant 
a something in the machine and neg- 
lect it, and the job stops. The ma- 
chine has a limit. The farm may 
have one, but nobody ever yet found 
it, Who can say that two bales is 
the limit of an acre of cotton, or 
three bales or four bales, or any 
amount? Nature is glad to do any- 
thing to help you as far as you are 
willing to go. But Nature helps the 
boy who helps her. 

In every Southern State last sum- 
mer a boy showed that it is possible 
to make over a hundred bushels of 

com on an acre. There is no secret 
about making a good yield. It is a 
matter of getting the ground fertile, 
and of work. You are intelligent 
enough to do what other boys have 
done. If you have the energy and 
the ambition and the willingness to 
find out how the successful boys 
make a hundred bushels of corn, you 
can make a hundred bushels. You 
can make a bale of cotton to the acre. 
You can raise a cow that will make 
seven pounds of butter a week, for 
tows have been known to make three 
times that much butter. The farm, 
you see, responds to any reasonable 
effort with good returns, and makes 
your reward correspond with your 
Willingness to work. 
s * * 


B«. of the South, fix it firmly 


It is not so in town. There your 
Wage is fixed, and you can not make 
your ten-dollar job pay you twenty 
dollars by increased work, for you 
ig to work the limit to earn your 
en, 

The farm is a place that offers you 
an opportunity that is limited only 
by yourself, and it is the only place 
on earth that is so generous. All oth- 
ef occupations depend on the whims 
of the people. The farm depends on 
you alone, therefore on the farm you 
are independent and free. 

sess 


Your success on the farm means 
Wor, It means not the work of some 
inefficient negro while you sit in the 
shade and direct. It means your own 
interested work. It means interest- 
ed, intelligent, energetic work. Don’t 
think work is debasing. Work is the 
sift of a generous Creator, for it is 
simply the privilege of doing for 
yourself the acts that bring you what 

, YOu want. 
ine boy who drudges does not like 
my Work. If he likes the work he 
on A pleasure in getting the re- 
ry ‘ it brings, then work has ceased 
or drudgery and becomes a de- 
os If you farm intelligently, your 
be will be fascinating, for you will 
Md enusiaatic Over your progress. 
sate arm intelligently you must read 
ats watch. You must get the farm 
etins from your State and from 





Washington and study the chemistry 
and philosophy and mechanics of 
farm work. 

s ¢ @ 

In such reading and study the 
farm offers the boy a liberal educa- 
tion, for such study broadens his 
thinking powers and sets his brain at 
work, which relieves his hand and 
back and takes from work much of 
its burden. To a boy who reads and 
thinks the farm is a wonderful edu- 
cator, for it brings. the boy in touch 
with the important principles of life 
and of. nature. 

The farm boy grows up to be a 
master. He is a master of his acres, 
of his work, of his farm stock, of his 
own destiny. 

The farm is the greatest industry 
of man. It is the farm that makes 
the cities, for the cities live to supply 
the wants of the farmer. The rail- 


roads are built to carry the products 
of the farm. The factories depend 


on the farm trade. Everything must 
turn to the farm for its living, for 
the farm is the place where the liv- 
ing for the race is made. 
* * * 
You want to be on the ground floor 
in the world’s big work, and that is on 


the farm. The farm in your father’s 
time was not the desirable place it is 
to be in your day, for much cheap 
land induced farming on such a basis 
as kept prices of crops very cheap. 
Free land has gone, and the world 
must pay for its supplies from this 
That assures you good prices 
for your work, where your father re- 


on. 


ceived much less. 


The new conditions will make of 
the farm one of the most prosperous 
It will make the 
farm not only your pleasant home, 
your workshop and your foothold in 
the world’s work, but it will make of 
the farm a source of such prosperity 
that there is no longer any reasonable 
argument for the boy to go from the 


spots on earth. 


farm to the town. 
*- * * 


But the boy who gets the highest 
success on the farm must learn his 
He must educate his hands, 
which is the least important, and his 
head, which is the most important. 
He must be a reader and a thinker. 
A reader learns what other men have 
learned and set down in books. A, 
thinker reasons out and applies to 
himself what these other men have 
learned for him. When the boy 
learns and thinks and works he will 
see that the farm is still ready to 
meet him with unlimited opportun- 
ity, for no man has yet found the 
limit of his farm’s ability to produce. 


trade. 





From July 17 to 21, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will be held a 
meeting devoted to the discussion of 
the problems of country life—a ‘‘Ru- 
Among the 
speakers will be Dr. John Lee Coul- 
ter, Hon. O. B. Martin, Prof. Jack- 
son Davis, Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Miss 
Susie V. Powell and others equally 
A wide range of sub- 
jects will be treated and the meet- 
ings should be of value to any one 
interested in the betterment of farm- 


ral Week’’ it is called. 


well known. 


ing conditions. 





The National Lead Company is of- 
fering to mail free to any one send- 
ing a postal requesting it, a valuable 
booklet on painting. Just ask for 


“Paint Helps, No. 2213.” 





Rye serves the double purpose of a 

ore ye cover crop or a grain crop. In either 

case it pays to use the right kind of 

fertilizer on it—the kind that contains enough Potash to balance 

the phosphate. The mixtures we have told you to use on wheat 
are suitable for rye, but the 
















may be even higher, since rye uses 
more Potash than wheat. 


Use from 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of potash. 
If your dealer does not carry potash 
salts, write us for prices stating amount 
wanted, and ask for free books on Fall 
Fertilizers and Home Mixing. They 
will show you how to save money and 
increase profits in your fertilizer pur- 
chases. Potash Pays. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
Baltimore: Continental Bldg. 
Chicago: Monadnock Block 
New Orleans: Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
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Save $2.00 Per Bale 
In Picking Cotton —, 


By adopting the new, clean,’ handy, labor-saving 


CHAMPION BAG HOLDER 


Pee: 
(Made entirely of* Steel) 


Saves Time, Labor and Cotton. Keeps the 
Cotton Clean. Makes it Grade Higher. 


W.L. McKenzie, leading cotton factor and planter, Montezuma, Ga., 
writes: ‘After carefully investigating your Champion Bag Holder and de- 
liberating upon the many savings in harvesting cotton to be accomplished 
by its use, I have adopted it on my farms, to replace the oldtime, cumber- 
some, wasteful baskets and sheets. In addition to the many advantages 
which you claim for it, I believe, based on my 15 years’ experience asa 
cotton grower and factor, that the harvesting of cotton in bags by your 
method as against the method now in use, will cause it to grade one grade 
higher on account of protection from weather—stain, dirt, etc. This would 
mean about 60 cents per bale in addition to the saving in labor and time.” 











Macon (Ga.) News says of the Champion Bag Holder: ‘‘One of the 
most useful implements ever invented for the farmer.”’ 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph says of the Champion Bag Holder: ‘‘A recent 


invention that will be worth more to the farmer and to the South than any 
other invention of years.” 


Endorsed by every Progressive Farmer who sees it. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00, and we will 
send you a Holder, 1 Large Bag and our Booklet, ‘‘How to Save 
$2.00 per Bale in Picking Cotton.” 


Champion Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, MACON, GA. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, MACON, GA. 


Agents wanted in every county in the South. Five to Fifteen Dollars 
per day made in spare time selling to Cotton Growers everywhere. 


Reference: 
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A Gift From Lummus 






If You are going to buy gin machinery this year, write us at 
once. We will immediately send you a beautiful art present. 
Something you will appreciate. 


Our proposition on Gin Machinery is interesting. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ga. . 


Builders of High Grade Gin Machinery. 









Box 700. 





‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 


The Farm 








OYSTER SHELL LIME Is the Basis of All Industry. 
is 95s PURE LIME | = =JLIME 
and the most economical ito use is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
WE letin by the best authority in the United t 
Let US prove & to you — 


on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 


BRESLAUER,A.'LCHICOTTE & CO, Waverly Mills, S.C, | Purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, ete. 











A postal will give you reasons. 
Strasbarg, Va. 


Our advertisers are guaranteéd. POWBATAN LIME CO., . . 
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Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Find out why xatural asphalt makes 
roofing that lasts years longer than arti- 
ficial ‘‘asphalt’’ or coal-tar. Write for 
the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 

The Kant-leak Kleet watérproofs roof-seams 
and prevents nail leaks. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 








The | 

of a building is the important 
part. <A poor cheap roof is a 
waste of money. 

American Ingot Iron Rust Re- 
sisting Fire and Lightning Proof 
Roofing can be laid by any one 
and at a moderate cost, and lasts 
a lifetime. As for Booklet A. 
and low price list free. 








THE 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL C0., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


















aes Ea oF 
WHITE STAR 
BUGGIES 
A {com “tire to top” are hon- & 
estly made. Nothing but the 
best material goes in a “White 
Star.” Send for our handsome 
























ATLANTA 
BUGGY CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





D withons posit, prepa. f 
and asiiow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
WJ COSTS one cen: to learn ow 
ard of prices and marvelous effeva 
on highest grade 191: mode) bicycies. , 
De os dup 
@ bicycle ov 
ACTORY PRICES osc: 
iAfea @ pair of tires from anyone at any 
we until you write for our large Art Cata' 
rae and learn our wonder /u/ proposition op 
iim sample bicycle going to your town 
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solves many farm troubles. 
Have a water supply without 
pumping expense or bother 
—just install an automatic 


A Water 
Supply 
—— 


RIFE RAM 


Costs little to install—nothing to operate. Raises 
water 30 feet for every foot of fall. Will supply 
pneumatic tanks against 100-lb. pressure. Pumps 
automatically Lf and night, winter and summer. 
Fully guaranteed. 


If there is a stream, pond, 
or spring within a mile write 
for plans, book and trial 
offer, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE Co. 
2130 Trinity Bldg., NewYork 
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Made of Cypress 


Fer Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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MY MARYLAND. 


This is No. 7 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Progressive 
Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, ‘A Study in Southern Poetry.” 


shore, 
Maryland! 
His torch is at thy temple door, 
Maryland! 
Avenge the patriotic gore 
That flecked the streets of Baltimore. 
And be the battle-queen of yore, 
Maryland! My Maryland 


iz DESPOT’S heel is on thy 


Hark to an exiled son’s appeal, 
Maryland! 

My Mother-State, to thee I kneel, 
Maryland! 

For life and death, for wee and weal, 

Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 

And gird thy beauteous limbs with 

steel, 

Maryland! My Maryland! 

Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 
Maryland! 

Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 
Maryland! 

Remember Carroll’s sacred trust; 

Remember Howard’s war-like thrust, 

And all thy slumberers with the just, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Come! ’tis the red dawn of the day, 
Maryland! 

Come! with thy panoplied array, 
Maryland! 

With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 

With Watson’s blood at Monterey, 

With fearless Lowe, and dashing 


May, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 
Dear Mother, burst the tyrant’s 
chain, 
Maryland! 
Virginia should not call in vain, 
Maryland! 


She meets her sisters on the plain, 
“Sic semper,’’—’tis the proud refrain, 


That baffles minions back amain, 


Maryland! 
Arise in majesty again, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 
Come! for thy shield is bright and 
strong, 
Maryland! 
Come! for thy dalliance does thee 
wrong, 
Maryland! 


Come! to thine own heroic throng, 

Striding with Liberty along, 

And ring thy dauntless slogan song, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


I see the blush upon thy cheek, 
Maryland! 

For thou wast ever bravely meek, 
Maryland! 

But, lo! there surges forth a shriek 

From hill to hill, from creek to 


creek,— 
Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 
Maryland! 

Thou wilt not crook to his control, 
Maryland! 

Better the fire upon thee roll, 

Better the shot, the blade, the bowl, 

Than crucifixion of the Soul, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


I hear the distant thunder-hum, 
Maryland! 
The Old Line bugle, fife, and drum, 
Maryland! 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb: 
Huzza! she spurns the Northern 
come! she’ll come! 


She breathes—she burns! _ she’ll 
come! 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


—James Ryder Randall; born 1839, 
died 1908. 








THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN SCHOOL. 


Adjusting the Child to School Life—Why Many Children Are 
Considered “Dull’? — Guarding Health in. the School-Room. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens. Ruleigh. N. C. 


school life marks his passing 
from babyhood with its tender, 
constant care. In this first flight 
from the home nest the mother feels 
= the wrench and 

4 her heart is full 

of solicitude, but 
she instinctively 
re-adjusts herself 
more or less 
quickly and her 
transient grief is 
soon lost in pride 
in his improve- 

- ment. 

MRS.F. L. STEVENS. With t*9 child, 
however, this passing into suaool life 
is not so quickly over. He may 
start out with proud importanee and 
self-reliance or he may go shyly, tim- 
idly, fearfully; in either case the 
training harness galls the little 
shoulders, be it adjusted ever so 
loosely. It is hard to be one of many 
instead of ‘‘the one.” It is trying to 
wait one’s turn for help or encour- 
agement, not to mention the fearful 
shocks and surprises which come to 
the little one in his relations of work 
and play with his mates. A little 
friend of mine cried bitterly every 
morning before going to school and 
upon her return from sehool for the 
first three weeks of her school life. 
It was only through the gentlest, 
treatment on the part of her mother 


T's: ENTRANCE of a child into 





and teacher that she was finally rec- 
onciled to the change. Many chil- 
dren suffer just such terrors and 
heartaches, in the first transition 
days, oftentimes with little sympathy 
from home or school. 

There is much a mother can do to 
help her child through this period. 
The first thing she should see to is 
his physical state before he is enter- 
ed upon the school register. There 
are certain defects of eye, ear, nose, 
throat, teeth, which are so prevalent 
among children as to bring about in 
many cities the careful inspection of 
all school children by competent 
physicians under the direction of 
school boards. Naturally, mothers 
have the best opportunity to see and 
note these physical defects, yet they 
are frequently most unobservant. 


What Ailed Some Children. 


Mary was sent to school where she 
was constantly reprimanded by her 
teacher for her undue restlessness. 
Finally, the doctor discovered that 
Mary had an incipient case of St. 
Vitus’ dance. Johnny was scolded at 
school and ridiculed at home for his 
stupidity, but later it was found out 
that Johnny did not hear distinctly. 
James was a mouth breather, had 
colds, sore throat, and headaches. 
He missed fully half of each school 
month because he was delicate. The 
trouble with James was that he had 
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adenoids. Adenoids are small spop. 
sy growths at the base of the Noge 
which cut off the air Passages, hence 
the mouth breathing and attendant 
ills. A slight operation to remove 
these growths would have put James 
in first-class condition, would haye 
prevented the malformation of teeth 
and jaws, would have changeg 
James from a dull, listless, open. 
mouthed, sunken-chested boy, to a 
vigorous, lively, well developeq 
youth. Thousands of sufferers from 
sick headaches are to-day struggling 
along through life with an optical de. 
fect of childhood uncorrected and in 
many instances, after costly experi- 
mentation with drugs, are left in 
despair of cure. 

It is not enough that the child 
should be thought well. He should 
be daily watched to see that he keeps 
well. If there is a flagging appetite 
or evidence of physical disorder, it 
should never be passed over lightly. 
The case should be looked into thor. 
oughly, without fussinesgs, and if Dos- 
sible the cause removed. A great 
number of the diseases of childhood 
are caused by “taking cold.” Anoth- 
er cause for anxiety on the part of 
the watchful mother is the appear- 
ance of contagious disease in the 
school community. When mothers 
realize that children’s diseases are 
unnecessary and are a menace to the 
future health of the child, then we 
shall have made a strong move to- 
ward better health conditions among 
children. 


The Dangers of Contagious Disease. 


In shielding a child against the 
infection of a contagious disease two 
things are positively gained. Every 
year of escape renders him less sus- 
ceptible to the disease. To be sure, 
even adults do take these diseases, 
measles, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, but the probability of an 
adult taking children’s diseases is 
infinitesimal. Take whooping cough, 
for example: a striking fact about 
this disease is that children under 
five are far more liable to contract 
the disease than are those of older 
age. Of the 4,856 children who died 
from whooping cough in 1909, we 
find that 4,679 were under five. 

While measles in itself may not be 
recognized as a dangerous disease, it 
sometimes gives rise to other condi- 
tions which are exceedingly danger: 
ous. Serious trouble with eyes, ears, 
heart and kidneys may follow 
measles. 

Every year of escape from scarlet 
fever renders the child less suscepti- 
ble, at the same time reducing the 
dangers which attend the disease. 


Make the Schoolhouse a Healthy 
Place. 


Again, the watchful mother who 
wishes to send her child out into the 
world with mind and body harmon- 
iously developed will co-operate with 
the teacher in making the school- 
house a clean, sanitary place. A 
teacher in Mississippi, during 4 
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ghool session, reduced children’s ep- 
jemics of disease to a minimum and 
nereased the school attendance 60 
r cent. This was accomplished 
puedes efforts to keep the school- 
house absolutely clean and the estab- 
yshing of individual drinking cups. 
The water bucket and fatal dipper 
are fast passing. Let us do all that 
ye can to hasten the departure. 
Finally, let us stand for health and 
progress by having the child vacci- 
nated before he enters school. In two 
Southern States the quarantine law 
for smallpox has been repealed. This 
will mean @ horrible scourge of 
smallpox unless we observe the only 
safe, sensible, easy means of escape 
from the disease through vaccina- 


"in the rank in the scale of 
progress is estimated according to 
the value and significance placed 
upon the education of the children, 
all the children of the community, we 
shall have an indicator, perhaps, 
which comes nearest to the real test 
of true culture. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 
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" 2144 

4987—-Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Coat—Cut in 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 18 
years. For 16-year size, it requires 
2% yards, 54 inches wide. Price, 10 
cents, 

2144——-Ladies’ Bust Supporter.— 
Cut in sizes 32 to 48 inches bust 
measure. For 38 bust, it requires % 
yard, 86 inches wide, with % yard of 
elastic 1 inch wide. Price, 10 cents. 

4635—Boys’ Shirt-Waist Suit.— 
Cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. For: 8 
years, it requires 234 yards, 36 inch- 
es wide. Price, 10 cents. 








SOME NEEDED REFORMS 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


It seems to me, not as a critic but 
a one personally interested, that 
our school system is very insufficient 
—that is, so far as giving a child a 
Practical elementary education. Here 
in our schools we have a smattering 
of music, of drawing, and of all the 
other common school studies, but 
I think what we need is to eliminate 
the art and music, physical culture 
and other unimportant courses, ex- 
‘ept in instances where students de- 
sire them especially, and to give the 
time to real digging in the necessary 
studies. Many of our children only 
have “school days’’ from the sixth to 
the twelfth year. And six terms is 
4 very short time for the prepara- 
tion for a whole life-time. Many in- 
deed have not even that much op- 
Portunity. We are turning out a lot 
of befuddled youngsters who do not 

Now enough of any one practical 
ting to go out and earn a living 
or themselves. 

Pe a not need compulsory edu- 
tr On; we need free schools, and 

&8 school books, and men for teach- 
‘rs. Women may do for the kinder- 
ertners, but for the boys who 

@ to take the high places in our 

te and Nation we need brainy 

Me for their training. The school 


IN OUR 


School Work That Fits for Life’s Duties 




















" DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS, HATTIESBURG, MISS., HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘‘What greater service can a school render to the State than to send forth a number of ‘girls 
cultured and refined in body. mind and spirit, and trained in the real art of home-making ?” 





girls, too, will be much more studi- 
ous and in earnest under a man’s 
tutorage. 

We have a mothers’ and teachers’ 
club here, and it is very helpful for 
aristocratic Athens, where the moth- 
ers have no more binding duty to at- 
tend. But take the average mother 
in the South and see how much time 
or inclination she may have for club 
interests. Our men need to wake up 
and look well into a situation which 
for too long has been left largely to 
the women. 

If a child can be given the desire 
for knowledge, and a love for good 
books, he will eventually educate 
himself. I believe in the strong ne- 
cessity of practical education—by 
which I mean the giving to every 
individual sufficient knowledge of 
some one thing to make him inde- 
pendently self-supporting. Our Agri- 
cultural College and State Normal 
School here in Athens are working 
along this line. But the trouble with 
this is that the student has wasted 
so long a time in inefficient prepara- 
tory schools. We should begin to 
teach life’s practical lessons with 
the alphabet. In the rural districts 
I believe this matter is gaining in 
favor and practice. I am reading 
with interest the reports from the 
corn and tomato clubs. I know chil- 
dren in our city schools who can 
draw a little, know a little music 
and a little less of the various other 
studies. As for good reading, cor- 
rect spelling, and plain writing, they 
are failures. The fault is not so 
much with the child, either, because 
he has not had a teacher enough in 
earnest to impress upon him the su- 
preme importance of these funda- 
mental branches. The teacher has 
the knowledge all right, but does she 
impart it to the child? We are like 
the boy whose teacher gave him an 
example about so many measures of 
beer, and his father sent him back to 
say how he preferred to do the sum 
with water, because the beer was not 
so easily procured. 

We need to experiment and learn 
our lessons with and about the 
things with which we have to do. 
These other things we can attend to 
after the battle is over, or when we 
are resting on our laurels. 

SINCERE. 


Editorial Comment: ‘‘Sincere’’ has 
evidently done her own thinking on 
educational subjects, and while we 
can not agree with her in all things, 
we are glad to publish her views. 

We especially disagree with her 
idea that the average Southern moth- 


school. If there is any woman in the 
world who should be interested in 
the work of the schools and who 
could make her influence, as express- 
ed through local clubs or other or- 
ganizations, of service to the schools 
and so to the State, that woman is 
to be found on Southern farms. Read 
the fine story told last week by Mrs. 
Scott and the one this week by Miss 
Robinson. These prove what women 
can do when they try, and when the 
women of our country get enthused 
with the idea of school improvement 
the men will quickly get into line. 
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We do not believe for an instant that 
our farm women are not interested 
in the public schools, or that they 
have not the time and ability to make 
their interest felt in helpful work. 





HOW TO MAKE FIG PRESERVES. 
Select figs that are not over ripe, 
soak in cold water for 12 hours, then 
stand them on a dish to drain thor- 
oughly. When well drained, weigh, 
and to 1 pound of figs put % pound 
sugar; put sugar in kettle with just 
enough water to melt it, then put 
in figs and let come to a simmer; 
take out figs, but let syrup boil for 
few minutes. When figs are cool 
put back into syrup and let come to 
a simmer; take out again and let 
syrup boil until it thickens; put in 
figs and boil until figs are well cook- 
ed. One tablespoonful of apple vin- 
egar to each quart of fruit prevents 
them from sugaring and should be 
put in before preserves are done. 





Raisins With Cereals. 


It will be found a pleasant change 
to sometimes use raisins with the 
breakfast cereal in place of cream. 
To prepare them wash a cupful of 
either seedless or seeded raisins, and 
place in a saucepan at the back of the 
stove with a little sugar and water 
enough to cover them. Let them 
simmer slowly for a couple of hours 
and add more water when necessary. 
Then remove the raisins and add the 
juice of a lemon to the remaining 
syrup. Use this syrup, either warm 
or cold as preferred, with the break- 
fast food .and the raisins as a gar- 
nish.—The Housekeeper. 





“Don’t you think, Mary, you are 
too old to play with the boys?” 

“No, Mamma; the older I get, the 
better I like them.’’—Judge. 














frequently, sells his products 


you get your own price. 


notice. 


Quick and Profitable Marketing 
With a Marathon Car 


q The farmer who lives nearest the city and gets there most 


marketing depends largely upon your ability to reach the 
market when the demand is greatest. 


q A Marathon enables you to drive to the city at a moment’s 
You don’t have to depend upon your team. 


at the best prices. Profitable 


That is the time when 





Not ‘simply a car - 
to 


on a Marathon. 


of your equipment. 
ing machinery or the gasoline engine. 











traveling over the country roads easy. 








on under all conditions. 
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er has not the time or the inclination 
to take an active interest in her 














s : 
q It’s a mighty easy matter to load any kind of farm product—even live stock— 
It’s quick and comfortable traveling, and a great many valu- 
able hours of your time are saved. The automobile should be part and parcel 
It is just as necessary for an up-to-date farmer as harvest- 


@ The Marathon is easily handled and costs very little to keep up. 
will pay for itself in saving time, team and trouble. 
The Marathon Meets All the Requirements of tne 
Man Who Lives on the 
q The long wheel base, the big wheels and tires, and the aeep upholstery make 
The 35-horse power motor and its perfect - 
power transmission will carry you anywhere. 


Q Now in its sixth season and challenging comparison with cars selling 
at twice the price, the Marathon is the car you will buy; if you want 
the best dollar for dollar value. 


SOUTHERN MOTOR WORKS 
» General Offices, 1226 Clinton St. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
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Walk directly from the open air into your sleep- 
ing room to-night and notice the difference in 
temperature. This will suggest how much you 
might gain in comfort and health by sleeping out- 
doors. 





How much has your land increased in value 
these last ten years? How much has your money 
crop—your cotton or tobacco? Figure these out. 
Then figure out how much your teacher’s salary 
and your preacher’s salary have been increased in 
this period. If the salaries of country teachers 
and preachers were exactly doubled, it would do 
more to stimulate rural development than perhaps 
any other like expenditures could possibly do. 





Much educational matter was carried over from 
last week to this issue, but we do not grudge it 
space, for there can be no more important sub- 
ject than the training of the children for life’s du- 
ties. Mrs. Stevens will continue her discussion of 
school problems throughout the month, and we 
can not think it possible for a paper to do better 
work than to help make the schools of our sec- 
tions better and of more service to the boys and 
girls of the South, for whom no educational ad- 
vantages can be too good. 





Schools may not make men and women, but they 
will always help. Certainly the lack of educa- 
tional advantages will not make men and women. 


Because the little log schoolhouse with the slab 
benches and two-by-four blackboard has turned 
out strong men and noble women, it does not fol- 
low that they would not have been even stronger 
and nobler and have had greater influence for 
good if they had had better advantages in their 
youth. Because your hero, perhaps, learned his 
letters for himself by a flickering fire of lightwood 
knots and got most of his learning in the “School 
of Hard Knocks,” it does not follow that there is 
no better way of training men. All the evidence 
agrees that the more of opportunity, the more of 
culture, there can be put into the life of boy or 
girl, the better will be his or her chances of devel- 
oping into the worthiest and most useful type of 
manhood or womanhood. We believe, with El- 
bert Hubbard, that’it is a good thing for a boy 
to have had the privilege of warming his feet cold 
mornings on the ground where the cows lay the 
night before; but we also believe that it is good 
for him to have had the privilege of going to a 
schoolhouse made neat and bright and cheerful 
without and within, and of advancing from that 
schoolhouse to higher institutions of learning 
where he can breathe the air of academic inspira- 
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N THIS neighborhood everybody reads The Pro- 
' gressive Farmer.” 

That’s what we want you to be able to say 
about your neighborhood, Mr. Subscriber, and we 
are not going to be happy till you can say so. 

“The Man Outside the Fold’? must be brought 
inside—not for the sake of The Progressive Farm- 
er, but for the sake of progressive agriculture, 
of a more beautiful rural life, of a greater South. 

For a community where everybody reads The 
Progressive Farmer is bound to be a more pro- 
gressive community than any other. 

We didn’t invent the saying, “You Can Tell by 
a Man’s Farm Whether He Reads it of Not.”” Our 
readers invented it for us, and kept repeating it 
until we adopted it as a motto. 

* * *& 

Take any neighborhood where all the farmers 
read The Progressive Farmer every week, and 
you'll find the farmers in keener rivalry as to 
which shall have the finest crops, the best kept 
fields, the prettiest homes, the most up-to-date 
farming equipment and machinery, and the most 
labor-saving conveniences for their wives. Where 
everybody reads The Progressive Farmer you'll 
find it easier to get all the neighbors to work to- 
gether in every progressive movement that they 
should unite to help along—better schools and 
better roads and rural telephones and rural free 
delivery and better health conditions and all other 
plans for neighborhood improvement. Every en- 
terprising, progressive farmer helps every other 
enterprising, progressive farmer, and the more of 
them there are in a neighborhood, the better it 
is for all. If everybody in the neighborhood is 
using better tools, for example, your local mer- 
chant will keep a better supply on hand. If every- 
body gets interested in painting farmhouses, it will 
be easy to club together and buy paints cheaper. 
if everybody gets interested in Farmers’ Institutes, 
you can have bigger and better meetings and more 
enthusiasm. If all the farmer fathers get interest- 
ed in Boys’ Corn Clubs, it’s easier to get one start- 
ed to help your own boys along. If everybody is 
interested in doing better farming, you will get 
great advantages in talking with one another and 
exchanging experiences and ideas. If everybody 
is trying to do his best, in short, why you simply 
get more fire, enthusiasm, “git-up-and-git’’—just 
as two horses have a wild, keen joy in racing with 
each other that they could never feel in running 
alone. 


* * # 


In this great race for better farming, you need to 


get all your neighbors entered, and then let every 


. runner do his blamedest! 


Now, the way to get them entered is to get them 
to reading The Progressive Farmer. The way ty 
get the sort of ‘‘waked-up” neighborhood we have 
just described is to get all the farmers in your 
neighborhood to reading The Progressive Farmer, 

That is what we know, and we have decided t 
make an offer that will make it easy for you to get 
them—a great, special half-price “get acquainteg 
offer for the man outside the fold. The offer is 
simply this: 

TO ANY MAN WHO IS NOT NOW Taking 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER WE WILL SEyp 
THE PAPER EVERY WEEK FROM Now Ty, 
JANUARY 1, 1912, FOR ONLY 25 CENTs! 

AND ANY MAN’S MONEY BACK IF HE Is nop 
SATISFIED. 

This is practically half price, less than the Da 
per costs us, and we'd go broke if we had to sel 
the paper regularly at this rate. But we make the 
offer because we believe if you once get your neigh 
bors to reading The Progressive Farmer, they will 
subscribe regularly in the future at the standard 
dollar-a-year rate. 

sz. * 8 

Now, Mr. Subscriber, this is the offer, and you 
neighbors are waiting, and we are enclosing 4 
blank herewith on which you can send in the 
names, 

More than this, we'll pay you—and pay you 
liberally—for your trouble. 

WE’LL CREDIT YOU TWO MONTHS ON YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR EVERY NEW 25-CEN? 
SUBSCRIBER YOU SEND US. 

Send us three new 25-cent subscriptions and 
we'll credit you six months, or send us six new 
25-cent subscriptions and we'll credit you twelve 
months on your subscription, etc., etc. Of course, 
though, we can not give any other premium wha 
these subscription credits are given. 

* * * 

No more liberal offer has ever been made thai 
this. It’s the easiest way to renew your own sub 
scription without spending a cent, the easiest way 
to help your neighborhood along, and the easiest 
way to do your neighbors a favor by telling ther 
of the best bargain they will have offered them 
this year. 

“Thirty days and thirty thousand” is our plan 
—to get 30,000 new subscribers in the 30 days 
from July 15 to August 15. See to it that ever 
“man outside the fold” in your community comes 
inside within this period. Make a clean sweep 80 
that by August 15 you can say: 

“In my neighborhood everybody reads The Pro 
gressive Farmer.” 








tion, absorb the traditions and ideals of his col- 
lege, and acquire all that it can give of learning 
and culture and breadth of thought. 





It is a pertinent question Mr. French asks this 
week and one made doubly interesting by some 
figures just given out by the Census Bureau. Ac- 
cording to these figures the number of wool-pro- 
ducing sheep in the States in our territory was as 
follows in 1900 and 1910: 





State. 1900. 1910. 
ABIADAMS oes cee ccces 229,298 111,183 
APRADSAS 4.8 ec ec ccecc 168,761 97,282 
SOOPER: sie ccrdiocees 258,894 154,442 
bl oC ie -- 102,709 96,902 
EQUUBABA  bciccs ccc cee 169,234 144,242 
Migsiggsippi ...6....6.6 236,470 156,506 
North Carolina....... 208,812 139,884 
South Carolina ...... 52,436 28,024 
Tennessee .......... 307,804 470,478 
i ee 1,439,940 1,364,554 
Wg ty 7! a rr 392,125 437,988 

sfc) rr 3,566,483 3,201,485 


In only two States, Tennessee and Virginia, is 
there an increase in the number. In most States 
the decrease was marked, yet there are thousands 
of acres of land in the South now producing weeds 
which should be producing wool. What is the 
matter with the sheep industry in the South? Why 
do sheep not pay as well as other live stock? Who 


. can tell us? 


Bale Your Cotton Better. 


F YOU grow a bale of cotton, turn right nov 
to page 12, and read, ‘“‘How to Get a Fair Prite 
for Cotton This Year.’ 

It is a timely warning that we are sounding 11 
that article, and we are trying to bring out the 
important idea that there is something for the in 
dividual farmer to do in this effort to get bette? 
marketing and better prices, and that ne must do 
his own part first and then stand with his brother 
farmers in helping all of them to do their duty # 
a class. 

We hope also that our cotton growers will no 
forget the campaign we have waged two successivé 
seasons to keep farmers from being robbed 12 the 
matter of tare. So long as the world’s cotton 
prices are fixed on the basis of allowing 6 per cel! 
for tare, the farmer should get the advantage of 
it or know the reason why. 

Another thing that we wish to urge is that evely 
farmer bale his 1911 crop better than ever before 
Many times have we called attention to the us! 
plight of American cotton bales in Liverpool # 
compared with bales from other countries, and 
our Farmers’ Unions and other agricultural orgal 
izations ought to make haste to bring about som 
reform. Already it is impossible to say how set 
ously the prestige of the American staple has bet? 
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injured by the Cheap John baling methods which 
have made the crop “the most barbarously handled 
commercial product on earth.”’ More than one 
foreign manufacturer has given the writer testi- 
mony to this effect. ‘‘Yes, you bale too poorly,” 
a cotton mill men in Madras, India, said to us this 
spring: “I have seen your cotton lose favor with 
English manufacturers just for this reason, and 
nothing else.” 

Even more pointed and emphatic is the testi- 
mony of Mr. BE. H. Hunter, of Kobe, Japan, whom 
the writer saw in his office last fall. “Your 
American baling is rotten,” he declared. “I im- 
ported your cotton for awhile, but gave it up be- 
cause I-couldn’t get it here in any decent shape. 
The miserable rags you Americans put around cot- 
ton are no protection. There was so much loss by 
dropping out that I never could tell the net weight, 
and no manufacturer can afford to do business on 
such uncertainties.”’ 

We believe it safe to say that every extra $1 
spent in better baling will bring you $2 extra in 
the prices paid for your lint. 





A Case in Point. 


T’S funny how things happen sometimes. Now, 
just this morning as the Editor sat down to 
argue how much it would help your neighbor- 

hood to have everybody in it reading The ‘Pro- 
gressive Farmer a letter was put on our desk—— 
just from the mails—telling of one such neighbor- 
hood, and fitting im with our ideas as completely 


as if it had been written on purpose for our use. 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, of Mecklenburg County, N. C., 
is the writer, and the letter follows exactly as 
written: 

“T am so glad to see the efforts for im- 
provement in every part of the farm and 
farmer’s home made by the Editors of The 
Progressive Farmer, and wish that I could 
send in a long list of new subscribers, but it 
is impossible, as almost without exception, 
for miles around, every farmer takes your 
paper. I felt so sorry for your representa- 
tive who passed through here last summer, 
as that was all he did, ‘pass through.’ But I 
was glad for our neighborhood to be so pro- 
gressive. It is indeed an almost ideal neigh- 
borhood, thickly settled by the owners of the 
farms, connected by telephone with the out- 
side world, with good roads, a very good 
school and church and a good deal of im- 
proved machinery; while the housewife also 
has the washing machine, clothes-wringer 
and gasoline iron to aid im her sphere of the 
farm work, and last, but not least, every 
home is screened and a persistent effort is 
being made to do away with the fly nuisance.”’ 
This is an example for you—a community where 

there are attractive farm homes, where roads are 
better, where schools are better, churches are 
better, where there are rural telephones, where the 
farmers have improved machinery and where the 
wives have modern conveniences and even the 
houses are screened. That’s the condition The 
Progressive Farmer wants to join in with our 
100,000 progressive readers to help bring about 
in every neighborhood in the South. But we 
can’t do our part unless all your neighbors read 
The Progressive Farmer. Our great “get ac- 
quainted”’ offer will help you get them. 





“IT have no respect for the teacher, whether in 
primary school, high school or college, who is 
not also interested in the improvement of our pub- 
lic roads,” said Prof. E. C. Branson, of Georgia, 
at the recent Couference for Education in the 
South. There is a growing feeling that neither 
the country teacher nor the courtry preacher is 
living his whole life nor doing his whole duty ua- 
less interested in all the movements that make for 
tural betterment. 





A Thought for the Week. 


OW, YOUNG MEN, I had the good sense 
and the good luck to find a good woman 
who was willing to hitch up with me and 

Who has trotted down the road of life with me 
ever since. I consider my marriage the greatest 
Piece of luck I ever had. I want to say to you 


that if you will go and do likewise, you ought to 
be successful, for there is nothing in the world so 
inspiring as the love of a good pure woman.— 
Senator B. R. Tillman to Clemson College gradu- 
ates, June, 1911. 








“What's The News?” 




















The Rural South Growing Whiter. 


HE FEAR has been often expressed that the 

T farming sections of the South are coming in- 

creasingly into the control of a negro popula- 

tion. ‘‘The white people are moving to the towns 

and leaving the country to colored farmers and 

tenants,’ is a cry that has been heard in some 
quarters. 

For these reasons we have been looking forward 
with the keenest interest to the announcement of 
the census figures as to the relative increase of 
white and colored population in the South during 
the last decade. The first peep at what these fig- 
ures are going to show was furnished by Mr. Lewis 
W. Parker in his commencement address at the 
South Carolina State University a few days ago. 
In the course of this address Mr. Parker gave the 
following figures as having been furnished Mr. 
Theodore H. Price by the Director of the Census. 
These are advance figures, and while final compu- 
tations may change them slightly, they may be ac- 
cepted as in every respect substantially and ap- 
proximately correct. We quote from Mr. Parker: 


“Per cent increase in population living in 
places of over 2,500 inhabitants, and in coun- 
try districts, respectively, from 1890 to 1900, 
and from 1900 to 1910, in nine cotton States: 


Increase Increase 
1890 to 1900. 1900 to 1910. 
Places over 2,500 in 1890— 
NWWHELT UG? a. io teiaceateiee. a owre 27.6 46.6 
DOME ony. 0c ae ene Cite 23.3 30.5 
Country districts in 1890— 
WHETCR a eS SSS ENS 18.7 17.3 
PRCIIADs Signe'e Sie ous ote Bre 17.5 8.3 


In commenting on these figures Mr. Parker 


said: 


“It will be noted that the white population 
in communities of over 2,500 in population 
increased in percentage between 1900 and 
1910, 46.6 per cent as against 27.6 per cent 
in 1890 to 1900. During such period, the ne- 
gro population in these communities increased 
30.5 per cent, as against an increase of the 
preceding period of 23.3 per cent. On the 
other hand, the white population increased in 
the country districts, 1900 to 1910, almost 
identically the per cent as from 1890 to 1900; 
whereas the negro population shows a much 
lower percentage of increase, as the increase 
in the country districts in the later period is 
only 8.3 per cent, as against 17.5 per cent in 
the earlier period.” 


Being very much interested in these figures we 
sent them to the Director of the Census for con- 
firmation as to their correctness, and also to ascer- 
tain what ‘‘nine cotton States’ are referred to. 


From him we learn that the nine States included - 


in this preliminary estimate given Mr. Price were: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. The Acting Director also writes us: 


‘As you will note, the increase is figured 
on the basis of the urban and rural popula- 
tion as constituted in 1890, whereas it should 
properly be based on the areas of urban and 
rural territory as now constituted, which fig- 
ures, however, are not at present available ex- 
cept in the case of the increase in the negro 
population of the rural districts of the States 
in question from 1900 to 1900, which amounts 
to 6.8 per cent.”’ 


a 
Negro Problem Becoming Less Oppressive. 


N ANY case, the figures indicate one thing un- 
I mistakably: 
The rural South is rapidly growing whiter. 

As for that matter, the ‘igures also indicate un- 
mistakly that the whole South is growing whiter. 
If we recall that the country places in 1890 em- 
braced over 80 per cent of the population of these 
nine States, and that the small negro rural in- 
crease of 8.5 per cent applies to four times as 
great a body of population as the negro’s larger 
urban increase of 30.5 per cent, another fact be- 
comes apparent: 

The white population of the whole South is in- 
creasing almost exactly twice as fast as the negro 
population—probably more than twice as fast. 

And we are frank to say that we heartily rejoice 
that this is true. We have no ill will toward the 

_negro. We certainly have no desire to keep him 
poor. Even from a selfish standpoint we realize 
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that the best interests of the whole South demand 
that he be made more intelligent, efficient, and 
prosperous. But at best this process will be slow; 
and the proportion of negroes to whites in the 
South has been too large even for the negro’s own 
good. The best interest of everybody will be 
helped by a greater relative increase in the white 
population. The coming of good settlers from 
other sections should be encouraged, and the hope 
should be that the tides of migration and immi- 
gration will ultimately equalize matters until the 
proportion of negroes in no Southern State will 
exceed 20 per cent. Then will it be easier to de- 
velop thickly settled white communities. Prosper- 
ous small white farmers, owning their own homes, 
and enjoying all modern comforts—good roads, 
good schools, rural telephones, water-works, trol- 
ley lines, etc., etc., things it is often hard to get 


“where a large part of the population consists of 


negro tenants—will develop in the South the most 
splendid type of modern rural civilization, and a 
kindlier feeling for the negro himself will develop 
as his influence becomes less oppressive and his 
numbers better distributed through the whole 
country. 

The Southern white farmer has sense enough to 
see that with intelligent scientific farming he has 
far better chances for making money and for en- 
joymg life working as his own boss on his own 
land than he would have as somebody’s hireling in 
some city factory or shop. Consequently, he is 
going to stay on the farm; and for every negro 
who goes to town we may count on getting in the 
end some thrifty white settler from some other 
section. 

The question of ‘‘Saving the Rural South to the 
White Race” seems to be solving itself. 


a 
The Week’s Happenings. 


ENERAL WM. H. BIXBY, Chief of Engineers 
G United States Army, after inspecting the 
wreck of the Maine, says that the ship was 
destroyed by an explosion of the magazines, and 
that no outside explosion could have produced the 
results found on the wreck. He does not think 
that the bodies of the men killed by the explosion 
will be recovered. . 
- ses 
Senator Paynter, of Kentucky, will be succeed- 
ed by Ollie James. Mr. Paynter, it will be re- 
membered, was one of the Democrats who helped 
to keep Lorimer in the Senate. Ex-Senator Mc- 
Creary was nominated for Governor of the State. 
ss 8 


“What was crowned in Westminster was not so 
much King George and Queen Mary as govera- 
ment. Pretty much all the monarchy in that 
splendid spectacle was symbolic. The King and 
Queen were as distinctly subjects of Great Britain 
as any of the folks present. But it was a great 
show of instruments of government in use in the 
United Kingdom.” So says Life in a paragraph 
that correctly sizes up the situation. 

ss 8 


When it comes to enthusiasm and action in be- 
half of better roads it would seem as if the palm 
must go to the Ninth Virginia District. According 
to the Galax, Va., Post-Herald, the counties have 
authorized bond issues to the following amounts: 
Wise, $700,000; Lee, $304,000; Tazewell, $625,- 
000; Smith, $100,000; Russel, $425,000; Wash- 
ington, $200,000; Pulaski, $70,000. We shall be 
glad to hear of any other Southern district that 
can dispute this claim to leadership. 

ss 8 


Last week a terrific hot wave swept over most 
of the United States, reaching its climax July 4. 
Over 400 deaths from the excessive heat were re- 
ported, most of them babies and most of them in 
Northern cities. As usual, the South escaped the 
worst of the hot wave. The fatalities were added 
to, as usual, by the prevalent insame methods of 
celebrating the Fourth of July. Thirty-eight 
deaths from this cause are reported this year 
against 44 last year and 62 in 1909. Over 1,200 
people were injured. 

ss 8 


In a letter to John H. Stahl, of Chicago, Presi- 
dent Taft’s Secretary said: ‘The President is 
strongly in favor of the establishment of a general 
pacels post, and will recommend the same, with- 
out qualification, in his next message.’”’ He also 
wrote that ‘‘the conviction he expressed in his 
(the President’s) message that it is possible to in- 
corporate at inconsiderable expense a parcels post 
in the rural delivery system has been strengthened 
by further investigation on the part of the Post- 
office Department.” This means that, if the farm- 
ers will give a little attention to their representa- 
tives in Congress, a parcels post system will be a 
thing of the near future. 
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Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
ee tieabe tee calacl crores. bat 

000. es for sale present, 
ive 0 taw ebgies bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
er a a — over 400 pounds butter 

on 
‘Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














‘ \- her: 
ANGUS CATTLE {5,cit"texes, cholcely 


bred and good individuals. Call or write you 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS. Jeftersenton, Va. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 

Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas 

atve boars. All pure bred. 

T. E. BROWN, - - - Martireesboro, Tenn. 

75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
8 ks to 6 months old, ofthe richest breeding 

knows to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 


Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - - - Tenn. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N.C 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 














Kee Premier $rd cost $1,100. His 
1. His dam sold for $1,500. 
BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 
ed J ’ Cattle. At head of herd, im- 
Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11.500. 


Green Place 


Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; four months old. 
$20.00, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree ished 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 


sire sold for 
BUY FROM 














REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 
—OF— 


TENNESSEE BREEDING 








There is NO Better Blood. Ages from 2 
months to 3 years. Solid colors. Good 
Individuals. Tuberculin tested. Write for 
prices. 


SOUTHERN BREEDERS SALES C0., 


315 Second Ave.,N., Nashville, Tenn 














Southdown Sheep and Essex Pigs 

Have a number of choice Lambs for June, 
July and August shipment. Also a few pigs for 
June and early fall shipment 


L. G. JONES, - - - Tobaccoville, N.C. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs, male and female: 
4, akin, $10 cach. ineluding registration corti. 
ficates High grade stock. 


R. W. WATSON, Route 1, 





Forest Depot, Va 


FOR BREEDERS 9 Ci2ss Berkshire ana 


uroc-Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 
blood lines of the breeds. 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


Registered Poland: Chinas 
All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered 


ste Shropshire bucks and buck 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Bardinsburg, Ky. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
Quick maturis . Orders booked for a few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 

tment. Correspondence solicited. 
. E. VANCE, - Route’, - Calhoun, Ga 














Live Stock 


and Dairy 








vena wn 





A SAMPLE DAIRY RATION. 


Showing How a Ration Can Be Made From Common Southern 
Feeds and How It Compares With the “Standard.” 


(No. 29 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.’’) 
Bv Tait Butler. 


the amounts of the different nu- 
trients which cows giving various 
quantities of milk require daily, and 
in the issue of June 24 was given the 
digestible nutrients in the common 
feeds used in the South. We have 
also discussed these feeds in a gen- 
eral way and now we shall submit a 
sample ration and discuss it briefly. 
It is not claimed that this is the best 
ration nor the cheapest, for that will 
depend largely on the cost of the 
feeds, when and where used, and 
finally on the results obtained from 
each individual cow. The ration sug- 
gested will, in some cases, be found 
a good, practical ration, but it is 
given chiefly for the purposes of 
calling attention to certain points 
which can be best brought out in 
that way. 
The following ration is just taken 
as one of many that might be com- 
pounded from the same feeds: 


[' OUR issue of June 3 we gave 


that the standard calls for more pro- 
tein than is necessary, therefore, if 
our ration were found as cheap as 
any other, it might prove entirely 
satisfactory for a cow giving 27.5 
pounds of milk daily. 

On the other hand, since the bulk 
of the protein in this ration is fur- 
nished by cottonseed meal and cow- 
pea hay, which should be two of our 
cheapest feeds, this ration may prove 
as cheap for the cow giving only 22 
pounds of milk a day as any other 
which could be fed. 

If in feeding the cow giving only 
22 pounds of milk a day the cotton- 
seed meal were reduced to 3 pounds 
it would more closely conform to the 
standard as shown below: 

Sample ration (3 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal instead of 4 pounds): Pro- 
tein, 2.494 pounds; carbohydrates. 
12.66 pounds; fat, .79 pound. 

Standard ration (22 pounds milk 
daily): Protein, 2.50 pounds; car- 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS. 





Ration Protein 


Carbohydrates Nutritive Ratio 





cottonseed meal 
. corn and cob meal 
. corn silage -____----- 


1.50 Ibs. 
am * 




















It will be observed that this ra- 
tion is very nearly the standard ra- 
tion, as regards the carbohydrates 
and fats. It lacks .13 tb. of carbo- 
hydrates and has an excess of .37 Ib. 
of fat. These nutrients are used for 
the same purposes in the body and 
are to a limited extent interchange- 
able, the fats being 2.25 times more 
valuable than the carbohydrates. If 
we multiply the fats in our ration 
and in the “Standard” by 2.25 and 
in each case add the result to the 
carbohydrates we have the follow- 
ing results: 

Carbohydrates and fats in our 

ration 
Carbohydrates and fats in 

standard ration 14.125 

If we compare the carbohydrates 
and fats required by the “standard” 
ration for a 1,000-pound cow, giving 
27.5 pounds of milk daily with this 
sample ration of ours, we have the 
following results: 

Our ration, 14.827 carbohydrates 
and fats. 

Standard ration, 
drates and fats. 

It will be seen that in carbohy- 
drates and fats this sample ration is 
sufficiently near the ‘‘standard’’ for 
cows giving from 22 pounds to 27 
pounds of milk daily. 

If we compare the protein of our 
ration with that required by the 
“standard” for cows giving 22 pounds 
and 27.5 pounds of milk daily, we 
have the following results: 

Our sample ration, 2.86 pounds di- 
gestible protein. 

Standard—22 pounds milk—2.50 
pounds digestible protein. 

Standard—27.5 pounds milk—3.30 
pounds digestible protein. 

It will be noted that there is more 
protein in this ration than is sup- 
posed to be required by a 1,000- 
pound cow giving 22 pounds of milk 
daily and less protein than the 
old standard demands for a cow 
giving 27.5 pounds of milk daily. 
American feeders are of the opinion 


14.800 carbohy- 


bohydrates 13.00 pounds; 
pound. 

This same ration, then, with one 
pound of cottonseed meal taken out, 
makes one almost exactly in conform- 
ity with the “standard” for a cow 
giving 22 pounds of milk daily. As 
to whether three or four pounds of 
cottonseed meal should be fed to 
such a cow will depend largely on 
whether the increase in milk from 
four pounds of cottonseed meal will 
pay for the increased cost of the ex- 
tra pound of meal. 

When corn is high-priced and 
scarce there will be a general ten- 
dency among Southern dairymen to 
substitute wheat bran for the corn 
and cob meal used in our sample ra- 
tion. In most cases the corn and cob 
meal will be cheaper than the wheat 
bran, but the determination as to 
which shall be used should be based 
on the results. The cheaper ration 
should be used if it produces as good 
a milk flow. 


This article concludes our discus- 
sion of the feeding of dairy cows for 
the present, but if any of our readers 
would like us to make up a ration 
for them we should be pleased to do 
so if they will write us stating the 
feeds available, their cost at the 
farm, and the amount of milk the 
cows are giving. If the quality of 
the milk is also given, it will be 
helpful. 


In making up these rations we will 
do so with no idea of necessarily get- 
ting the best, but they may serve as 
suggestions to the feeders of dairy 


cows that will save considerable 
money. 


fat .50 





I am a great friend of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and do not hesitate 
to tell anyone. For our Southern 
mode of agriculture, it is the most 
efficient paper in good instruction and 
recommendations it has ever been my 
privilege to peruse.—N. W. Mus- 
grave, Goldsboro, N. C. 
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FINALLY 


A SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 





Others have tried disk-filled and 
cheap cream separators—and dis- 
carded them for Tubulars. They 
paid dearly to learn that disks are 
not needed in a modern separator 
and that cheap separators lose their 
cost in wasted cream the first year, 
Why should you buy the same 
expensive experience ? 

You will finally have a Tubul 
because _ Dairy Tubulars are later 
than, = * a and superior to 

/ sem, all others. No disks, 
Sas | wice theskimming force 
me of others. Skim faster 
and twice asclean. Built 
in the only known way 
which overcomes the 
many parts and faults of 
others. Patented. Can- 
4 not be imitated, 

sy  Whybotherwith 
any other when 
you can try the quality sepa- 
rator—The World’s Best— 
the Tubular—without paying 
one cent in advance or for 
freight. Get our free trial 
Proposition now, Tubulars 
R wear alifetime. Guaranteed 
me_ forever by America’s old- 
= est and world’s biggest 

separator concern. 
Other separators taken in 
part payment for Tubulars, 





Write for 
Catalogue 
No. 283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, IIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore, 
Toronto, Can.,, Winnipeg, Can. 








eeps flies and all 

insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or per 
ture—longer than any imi 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


K ¥ in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season. Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 
SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 
9 enough Shoo-Fly to protect 200 
cows, and our 8-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. T 1310 N. 10th St., Philada. 


Cow-Ease~ 


Kills Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
f and allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 
_ clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in goo 
condition and saves five times its cost in 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
1.25, and we will deliver 
Prepaid to your address 1-2 
gallon can of COW-EASE, 
an YER for apply- 
ing. For West of Missouri 
River and for Canada, above 
Trial Offer, $1.50. 
Satisfaction or Mone 
CARPENTER-MOR 
\ BOSTON, MASS. 
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Berkshire Pigs 


INES 





I have for sale several litters of Berkshire 
pigs sired by ason of Majestic Baron, the 
herd boar of the famous Lovejoy Farms. 
These pigs are eight weeks old and are ready 
for immediate shipment. If they are rot 
better than you think they ought to be, you 
are at liberty to return them, and I will pay 
express both ways. Psice $10.00 each, in- 
cluding registration papers. 


J. E. DODSON, Aberdeen, N. C- 














REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 


Have a few choice males at $15 when weaned. 


Registration fee 50c. extra. 
Frank Littleford, Skyland, N. C- 


Registered Berkshires 


G-andsons and daughters of ".ee’s Premier 3d. 
Excellent individuals. 


NANTAHALA FARM, C, C. Allison, Prop. 
Hickory. ' N. C. 
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HOLSTEIN COW PONTIAC CLOTHILDE DE KOL 2ND. 
She produced last year 17,050.4 pounds of milk, averaging 3.81 per cent 


butter-fat; 
butter. 


thus containing sufficient fat for 757.3 pounds of commercial 





HANDLING MILK ON THE FARM. 


Where Bad Tastes and Odors Usually 
Come From—Some Things to Ob- 
serve When Churning. 


Messrs. Editors: Cleanliness is ex- 
tremely necessary in properly caring 
for milk. The cow herself is many 
times the source of most of the un- 
cleanliness, not because of the feed 
eaten or ill health, but because she 
is not kept clean. The cow should 
be kept clean and before each milk- 
ing the udder and flanks dampened 
and wiped dry with clean cloth. 

The stable is often unclean. Milk 
when it is first drawn takes up some 
ofall odors it comes in contact with. 
The stable should be cleansed be- 
fore each milking and something 
sprinkled over the wet places; land 
plaster is possibly the best. When 
the milk is drawn it should be cooled 
as quickly as possible unless it is to 
be run through the separator. If so, 
the cream should be cooled at once, 
for it is then just at the right tem- 
ferature for bacterial growth. Cold 
tTunning water is best for cooling 
cream and milk and raising the cream 
if separator is not used. 


All pails, crocks, etc., used about 


milk and butter should be thoroughly 
cleansed and dipped in boiling water 
before using. The odors and taints 
of milk and butter can generally be 
traced to uncleanliness in stable or 
dairy. 

If the odor or taint is caused by 
the cow’s health or what she has eat- 
en, it will be noticed as soon as it 
is drawn, and will be noticed to be- 
come no greater. But if it is caused 
from something else it will be notic- 
ed after the milk has set for a while 
and will be noticed to increase. 

On most farms the whole milk is 
churned for butter. But those who 
have cold, running water would find 
it much better to raise the cream by 
Setting it in deep pans and churning 
thecream alone. The churning could 
then be done only once or twice a 
Week. If this plan is practiced, the 
milk should stand in the cold water 
24 hours before skimming, instead of 
only a few hours as most people do. 

But whether whole milk or cream 
is to be churned the process of ripen- 
ing, etc., is the same. The cream or 
milk should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible until about eight hours before 
churning when it should be warmed 
Up to allow it to sour. When it has 
developed some acidity it should be 
Cooled again and kept cool until 


Teady for churning. 


Milk or cream should be churned 
— it “comes” in grains about the 
Sze of wheat grains, when the churn 


should be stopped and all the milk 
drawn out. 


The butter should be 








rinsed until there is no trace of milk 

in it. Butter will keep fresh and 

sweet for weeks if this plan is fol- 

lowed. FELIX WILLIAMS. 
Carroll Co., Ga. 





CO-OPERATION AMONG VIRGINIA 
DAIRYMEN. 


Messrs. Editors: Prot.. W. BD: 
Saunders, Virginia Dairy and Food 
Commissioner, is planning a system 
of co-operation among the dairymen 
of the State, to this extent, to employ 
one man as manager for a group or 
a number of creameries in the State. 

Many of these are of such small 
capacity that, singly, the employ- 
ment of a competent man on a sgal- 
ary would not be justified, therefore 
the proposition to have a number of 
creameries to join hands and secure 
the services of a man who knows 
his business, to oversee all depart- 
ments and keep in touch with the 
situation seems the proper thing 
to do. J. M. BELL. 





WHY NOT HAVE HATS FOR THE 
HORSES? 

Messrs. Editors: Would it be amiss 
to recommend to your subscribers in 
an early issue that they put hats on 
their horses these bright hot days? I 
have them for my three horses and 
think they appreciate them. We know 
that a horse’s brain is in the upper 
part of his head. Horses whose 
foretops, through a mistaken idea of 
beauty, have been clipped short are 
especially appreciative. 

I secured my hats of John Wanna- 
maker, Philadelphia, not knowing of 
any nearer place where they could be 
purchased. They cost $2.40 per doz- 
en. Transportation will amount to 
4 or 5 cents apiece. This is not in 
any way an advertisement, but writ- 
ten for the sake of the horse. 

. DAVID S. PACKARD. 

Pinebluff, N. C. 





Creameries may be divided into 
two classes: those that are built for 
the profit of the farmers and the 
stockholders, and those that are built 
for the profit of the promoter, at the 
expense of the farmers. A number 
of creameries of the latter class have 
been established in various parts of 
the country and they always work to 
the disadvantage of the men who are 
gold-bricked into subscribing for 
stock, and to the creamery and dairy 
industry as well. Thersiore, in or- 
ganizing the creamery, fight shy of 
the promoter who is ready to come 
in and organize your company, sell 
stock, equip the plant and take him- 
self to other fields where new oppor- 
tunities await him.—Breeders’ Ga- 
zette. 
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We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Sew Millis, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


Schofiel 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 


Boilers | ==. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


‘BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 






































OUR BOOKLET 


When the Going is Hard 


Contains information that is well worth your 
time to read. The discussion on “‘A Wheel 
with One Spoke” is worth DOLLARS to you. 
We tell you why a wooden wheel is 
dished, which is something many wagon 
manufacttrets do not know. Tticre are about 
twenty-five other articles just as interesting. 


DAVENPORT ROLLER-BEARING 
STEEL FARM WAGON 


There are many reasons why the DAVENPORT is the wagon for the farmer today. 
Among these are: 30% to 50% Lighter Draft, Increased Carrying Capacity, Does Not Carry 
Mud, No Repair Bills, No Tires to Reset, and Many, Many More. 


Better Investigate. Write for the booklet and also 
for our Package No.42, Both sent FREE. 
DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa 















ROLLER BEARING 
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The Improved Red Ripper »——. 
—— Hay Press 









The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS CORMPANY, Box 98, 


Ocilla, Ga. 














THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you ar 
getting one that is honestly built and will bale 
=a: quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior and Write us 
to-day and let us prove to you that one of these 






Continuous Travel. 






— 


a OX —S 





ilettem,, isthe one you should buy. 
Gheaneut. Chattan ooga Implement & Mfg. Co., 
sw Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn 














































If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, _ etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mig. Co., 


Elkin, N.C. 


They manufacture goods of a very hivh 
class, and will pay you best market price for 
your wool. 


Berkshire 
HOGS 


I bave recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 13ist. This is the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 
“I think this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting none. Further more, 
I think he is the most symmetrical and 


























at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that lever saw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 
Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in thejstate. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : 





Eminence, Ky. 








ALEX. D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, S. C. 


ADMIRAL 2MAN PRESS 

















$30 H AY PRESS 2: Dew) Fa: Farm Press Made. 
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WHAT THE WOMEN’S BETTER- 
MENT ASSOCIATION DID. 


A Splendid Little Story of the Re- 
Making of One School. 


Messrs Editors: Let me picture to 
you a little frame school building 
which had once known paint on the 
outside, but whose inner walls were 
defaced by dirt and writing; whose 
desks were rough, home-made, too 
high for the school child, and whose 
surface bore marks of the boy’s 
faithfulness in whittling. 

The unsightliness of the surround- 
ings for the child aroused the inter- 
est of the women of the neighbor- 
hood and a Women’s Betterment As- 
sociation was organized. 

After giving at intervals through- 
out the year an ice-cream supper, a 
box party and an egg shower, the 
association bought 40 single patent 
desks, a teacher’s desk and chair, 
window shades, water-cooler and 
had $5 for the library. The County 
Superintendent supplemented one- 
half of the desk fund and had the 
building painted without and within. 
A former teacher hearing of the im- 
provements, sent $5 with which to 
buy pictures for the walls. 

The men of the district became 
interested and laid off the school- 
yard in an attractive way. Later, 
rose bushes and other shrubbery and 
violets made beauty where only 
weeds had been before. 

With these improvements made, 
the need of a longer term was next 
realized. Thus subscriptions were 
made until the short public term was 
lengthened into a six-months’ term. 

The association is now working 
for a school fair to be held in the 
autumn. The boys of the Corn Club 
will bring their exhibits of corn. The 
girls will show fancy work and plain 
sewing. During the summer they 
are busy cultivating chrysanthe- 
themums, by the improved method, 
which will form a most interesting 
part of their exhibit. Prizes will 
also be given for the best canned 
fruit, pickles and cakes. 

The object of the fair is to in- 
crease a greater interest in the pleas- 
ures and profits of country life. 

MISS EUPHEMIA ROBINSON. 

Gastonia, N. C. 





LAYING-BY THE CROP. 


Messrs. Editors: It was once a 
popular notion that the proper time 
to lay-by corn was when it had just 
bunched to tassel and that cultiva- 
tion after tasseling was highly in- 
jurious. There was a grain of truth, 
as well as much of error in this. Late 
cultivation of almost any crop, and 
especially of corn, is harmful, if this 
cultivation be deep. For the cutting 
of many roots after the plant reach- 
es full size, and hence after it makes 
maximum demands for moisture and 
plant food to be supplied by the 
roots, is necessarily attended by di- 
minished yield. 

Nearly every farmer has witnessed 
the harmful effects of late deep culti- 
vation in the wilting and yellowing 
of corn, especially when cultivated 
deep during a period of dry weather. 
The loss is not only in the roots thus 
cut, but also in the fact that cultiva- 
tion causes a loss of moisture from 
the stirred stratum which in this 
case May be more than enough to 
counterbalance the additional mois- 
ture retained below the deep mulch 
of stirred and partly dried soil. 

But shallow cultivation of corn 
and of most other crops can advan- 
tageously be continued later than 
was once thought advisable. There 
is nothing in the tasseling of corn 
that forbids thereafter a shallow cul- 
tivation, if this be’needed to retain 
moisture. Indeed I should not hesi- 
tate to cultivate just after the ap- 
pearance of silks if there has been a 
heavy rain since the last cultivation 
and if clearing weather suggests that 





HOW TO GET A FAIR PRICE FOR COTTON THIS YEAR. 


RESENT prospects are that there will be a big cotton crop this 
Pp year. This big crop, if it comes, will be due entirely to the 
work of the farmers of the South. It is going to be worth a 
big lot of money, too, and will bring handsome profits to somebody. 
The question is: Who is this “somebody” going to be—the farm- 
ers, or the speculators and cotton-mill men? 


It is, of course, unreasonable to expect cotton to bring as much 
per pound when there is a large crop as when there is a small one; 
but it is even more unreasonable for prices to be hammered down 
when a good crop is made so that a large crop may actually bring 
less money than a small one. This has happened before now, and it 
will happen again unless the farmers take steps to prevent it. The 
men who buy cotton are going to do all they can to force the price 
as low as possible. What are the farmers going to do about it? 


This inquiry is likely to be met by another: What can they do 
about it? And often this question will be asked so as to imply 
that they can do nothing. 


This we do not believe. There are several things the individual 
farmer can do, and others which farmers as a class can do. 

1. The individual can, first of all, make provision right now for 
enough feed for his live stock, so that he will not have to sell cotton 


and buy feed. He still has time to make sure of this; but he must 
act at once. 


2. He can, if he will start now, have hogs enough to kill so that he 
will not have to sell cotton and buy meat. 

38. He can keep the garden going and raise his own vegetables 
and maybe a surplus. 


4. He can take care of the poultry and the cows and make them 
a source of income. 


There are other things he can do to make himself independent 
of his cotton crop; and every man who is able to hold his cotton 
and market as he chooses can help to insure profitable prices for 
the crop, while every man who must sell is going to help depress the 
price. 

Acting together farmers can agree upon a plan of marketing and 
keep the whole crop from being forced on the market at once. They 
can make arrangements with their local bankers for loans, if they 
need ready money in the fall. In many cases, the farmers themselves 
can finance the cotton crop of their neighborhood, by helping out with 
short-time loans, secured by the cotton crop, those who would other- 


wise have to sell at once. 


marketing. 





They can keep negro tenants from rush- 
ing the whole crop on the market as soon as made, 
must do if they would keep prices up. 
handles its crop in a business-like way will help to maintain prices 
and will help to bring nearer the much-dreamed-of day of scientific 


and this they 
Every neighborhood which 











there may be special need to retain 
as much moisture as possible. By 
this I do not mean to advocate the 
general cultivation of silking corn, 
but rather to urge that judgment be 
used. 


In an experiment by the writer 
an extra cultivation, shallow and 
late, increased the yield of corn, and 
most of us have noticed the favora- 
ble effect of a late cultivation on cot- 
ton. The best farmers now cultivate 
cotton much later into the summer 
than was once customary. 

In laying-by corn it is advantage- 
ous to leave the land as level as 
practicable. If the soil is heaped 
against the rows, or if the last culti- 
vation of corn is done in such a way 


as to leave decided flutings, or large 
irregularities of surface, there will 
be an increased evaporation and dry- 
ing, because there is thus exposed to 
sun and wind more surface than 
when the crop is laid-by level. This 
is not meant to condemn the very 
slight depressions, such as_ those 
made by the use of a spring-tooth 
cultivator, run shallow, but is meant 
to apply to the irregularities made 
by the injudicious use of larger im- 
plements. Land on which corn was 
laid-by level, or nearly so, is in bet- 
ter condition for the harvesting of 
cowpeas, which should be sown be- 
tween the rows of practically all up- 
land corn. 


Even if the corn field of this year 
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is to be the pasture of the next, 
there is an advantage in leaving the 
surface level. For on pasture lang 
in rough or ridged condition the 
weeds can not so readily be kept in 
subjection as is desirable. Moreover, 
it may often be advisable to mow a 
crop of hay on land ordinarily jp 
pasture and here the disadvantage of 
a ridged or rough surface is obvious, 
not only as an inconvenience but also 
as a means of reducing the yield of 
hay by reason of the greater height 
at which the cutter-bar must be get, 
J. F. DUGGAR. 








Save 100 Per Cent by Buying Your Cockerels and 
Eggs Now. Allare from = first prize winning 
stock. Cockerels five months old, $1.50 and $2.9, 
Eggs $1.50 and $1.00 per 15. Pens remated and 
testing very highly fertile. Folder free. MRS, 
J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


KELLERSTRASS WHITE ORPINGTON COCKEREIS 


Will sell twenty-five 3% months old at$1.50 each 
tomake room. Bred from winners at Uharlotte 
show, also 26 D. M. Young strain white Leghorn 
cockerels at $1 each. 


Clover Range Orpington Farms, Rt. 7, Charlotte, N.¢. 








FOR 
Pigs, Pigeons, and Ponies 
Write 


PARK PET STOCK FARM 
Durham, N. C. 


W. E. MOSS, Secretary and General Manager, 


JERSEY BULL CALVES 


No.1. Solid fawn color, white tongue, dark 
switch. 2 months old; strong in the blood of 
Fancy’s Harry (37 in the list), Lord Harry (sire 
of 17), Tormentor (43 tested daughters), South- 
ern Prince (10 in the list); and from such dams 
as Ethleel (19 Ibs. 14 0z.), Ethleel IL. (30 lbs. 150z.), 
Lanseer’s Fancy (936 ibs. 14% oz. in 1 year), 
pong ca (37 lbs. 12 oz.) and Beeswax (18 lbs. 
and dam of 5); his dam a young cow that has 
milked 32 Ibs. in one day. This is a dandy. 
First check for $40.00 gets him, registered and 
crated on cars. 

No. 2. Almost exactly like him; equally as well 
bred; same age, but dam not quite so heavy a 
milker. Price $35.00 registered and crated, 
Pedigrees furnished. Money back if not as re- 
presented. A few good Berkshire pigs, too. 


JNO. F. TUCKER & SON, 


Smyrna, Tenn. 
The First Cost is the Only Cost of Geod Stock 


Ridgeway Club —— 
Berkshires 


Headed by Katonahs Sambo, 
117995, the undefeated blue rib- 
bon winner in County, State and 
open to the world classes. The 
sows arethe blue bloods of the 
Berkshire breed, Eleven ribbons 
won by the herd fall of 1910, 
Young stock of highest quality 
for sale. Our customers are pro- 
tected by our guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction. 


F. H. BEALL, 
Ridgeway Club, Ridgeway, S. ¢. 























DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
I have a nice lot of pure bred pigs 3 and 4 months old, 


also a few sow pigs 10 months, all of which have been se- 
lected for ae purposes, will sell at reasonable 


prices. Addre: 
J. W. ETCHISON, Cana, N.C. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Every one a beauty—the best that can be raised. 
nd at reasonable prices, too. Write 


DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 











Wagon. 


nearer your farm. 


seat and top. 
cidedly good looking. 


tire troubles; 








International Auto Wagon owners know no 
they are 
detained by snow or rain; in win- 
ter and summer they go when and 
where you want ta go. 


When Business Demands—When Pleasure Calls 


O MATTER where you live; regardless of weather and road 
conditions, you can pin your faith to an International Auto 






As a business vehicle it opens new possibilities for FOU, It 
brings the best markets for your produce, hours . 

It saves you the cost of main- 
taining a horse and wagon for light work, saves 
you the expense and annoyance of taking a horse 
from the field when you need to go to town. The 


International Auto Wagon 


can be used as a pleasure car by adding a rear 
It is reliable, economical, 


and de- 


never 


International Harvester Company of America 
100 Harvester Building, 


(Incorporated) 


Let us tell you all about the International 
Auto Wagon. We want to show you that the buy- 
ing of an International is an economy not an €x- 
pense. We can prove that it will save you money 


and add to your pleasure. 


Write for catalogue. 


Chicago USA 
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ROOFING 


It has a rough surface 
of real mineral matter 
on the weather side. 
“1 Itis-evident to anyone 
j that it is no more neces- 
:} sary to paint such a sur- 
face than it is necessary 
to paint a stone wall 
| Stone needs no paint; 
neither does Amatite. 
It is strong enough ia 
itself to bear the brunt 
of rain and wind and 
sun without a coat of 


paint. 
To paint Amatite 
would be a waste of 


time and trouble. 

Amatite will last for 
| many years without any 
care whatever. It is 
made tobe ¢vouble-proof 
as wellas weather-proof. 

No paint is good 
enough to make a dura- 
ble roof; a thick layer of pitch, faced 
with a real mineral surface, is far bet- 
ter—and that means Amaiite. 

Free Sample on request to nearest 


=. Lice Destroyer 
; ce 
Creonoid and Cow Spray 
Sprayed on cows it keeps away flies, and 
sakes them comfortable; therefore they give 
milk. a. 
™To keep the poultry house in good condition, 
spray regularly with Creonoid. It eradicates 
lice, nits and disease germs. 


Everjet Elastic Paint © 


Jet Black. Water-proof, elastic and durable. 
Ideal for rubber roofings and out-door metal 
and wood work. Very economical. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Yor! Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
"ee, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Pitsburg, New Orleans, Kansas City, Seattle. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
pat an leas a ae 
o nce 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 


Gray Concrete Co. 























HARVESTER with Binder At- 
tachment cuts and throws in piles 
on harvester or winrow. Man and 


Thomasville, 8 N. C. 
horse cuts and shocks equal witha 
corn Binder. Sold in every state. 


Price $20 with Binder ane. 
e 


§.C. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline, Tex., writes: 

ter has proven all you claim for it. With the as- 
sistance of one man cut and bound over 100 acres of Corn, 
Kaffir Corn and Maize year.’’ Testimonials and cat- 
alog tree, showing pictures of harvester. New Pro- 
cess Mfg. Co., Salina, Kan. 


North Carolina Herd of 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Established 1908. 


Pigs under ten weeks ola will be shipped ior ten 
dollars each. Write and enclose check for what you 
want, don’t write for priceson pigs, describe what you 
waatand I will please you. Can fill orders also from 
herd good as mine at High Point, N. C., and save part 
Both herds 





express charges to points beyond there. 
founded on Co!. and Ohio Chief blood. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





“Mecklenburg Farm’’ 
Registered Berkshires 


We have some very choice pigs of May farrow for 
July delivery that we wiih price right. Out of well bred 
S0ws,and sired by ‘‘Rivals Masterpiece’’ 136964, a son 
of the great prize winning boar ‘‘Rivals Last’’ 122000 and 
a n of the famous Masterpiece 77000. 

e also have a few nice females tour months old that 
Tilt go at bargain prices. Registry papers and pedigree 
furnisned. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. W. Nash, - = Wightman, Va. 
GEORGIA HERD OF POLAND CHINAS 


Choice growthy pigs 4 to 6 months old sired by 
anker Keep On Meddler, next in line Blood 
Royal and other noted boars, Out of sows equal- 
Was wellbred. No better breeding in America. 
rite me before buying elsewhere. 


G. L. TRIMBLE. 











HOW TO TAKE YOUR DAILY BATH 


In endeavoring to build up a good 
constitution, or to keep in condition 
one that is already good, the ques- 
tion of bathing habits is of prime 
importance. Health may be lost or 
found, as they are foolish or wise. 

Like most matters of personal 
hygiene, bathing resolves itself on 
examination into a matter of plain 
common sense, and above all, a 
recognition of the truth that what 
agrees with one individual may kill 
another. It may be accepted as an 
axiom at the start, that every one— 
young or old, rich or poor, sick or 
well—needs a daily bath at least; 
but it does not follow that a feeble 
or aged person needs the same sort 
of bath as the vigorous young college 
athlete. 

When one is ill in bed one’s daily 
bath is attended to by. a nurse or 
such person as may be in charge, and 
is naturally tempered to the needs of 
thee case, generally taking the form 
of a sponge bath. This form of bath 
it well adapted not only to the sick, 
but also to the very old or very fee- 
ble, because it accomplishes its ob- 
ject without fatigue or exposure. But 
when the question becomes one of 
the regular bath for the well, and 
especially for the young of either 
sex, whose habits in this regard, once 
established, will probably prevail 
through life, it is a different matter. 

There is no doubt when it can be 
taken, a courageous cold plunge 
each morning on getting out of bed 
is the best thing. 

“When it can be taken”’ refers en- 
tirely to physical effects. It can al- 
ways be taken if it is followed by a 
quick reaction. Never mind how lit- 
tle you like the stepping in and the 
plunging under; gasping and shud- 
dering will do you no harm if, on 
stepping out, the brisk use of a 
rough towel is immediately followed 
by a delicious sense of revival and 
well-being. 

Many persons maintain that they 
can not react after a cold bath who 
are perhaps honest, but quite mis- 
taken. They have never done it 
properly. They hang about and wan- 
der round and ‘‘shiver on the brink’’ 
until all the warmth of the bed has 
been dissipated and their vitality 
lowered. 

Let the bath follow the stepping 
out of bed as quickly as possible; 
let the rubbing process be rapid and 
hard enough to redden the skin; fol- 
low that up with a few deep, slow 
breaths and a minute or two of re- 
sistant exercise, and you will start 
your day with a brisk circulation of 
the blood and a sense of well-being 
that will last you all day. 

One word more: A cold bath does 
not necessarily mean an icy bath, 
although there are many persons 
who take it that way. Most per- 
sons, however, do wisely to experi- 
ment until they strike just the de- 
gree of cold from which they react 
most quickly. Reaction is the whole 
thing—proof, goal and reward.— 
The Youth’s Companion. 





Adairsville, Georgia. 


MAKE. YGUR 


our Farmers’ Cement Tile Machine. Large capacity, hand or power, no tamping or the use of pallets. Our process takes care of the 
The tile are troweled thoroughly, giving great strength. Machine and product recommended and used by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- 
and Experiment Stations, and by farmers all over the continent. We ship this machine to you on 10 days free trial. 


Send for Free 36 Page Catalog, telling how te tile your farm at low cost. How to take levels and get grades, fay tile, etc. 





3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 inch tile made at a ridiculously low cost on 
Proper curing as well as the proper forming. 
cultural Colleg 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


(GWN | 


co, ¢ 


| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK | 








The Markets 


RALEIGH COTTON. 




















Good Middling. 15 

Strict Middling ...... 2... eanewee... 14% 

MAG GING none. cccceemennntemeccns 14% 

Off Grades canes = 14 to 4% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending July 10, 


Spot Cotton—Good ordinary.__...... ame 18% 
Low middling --....-.....--.. 14% 
Middling - 14% 
Good middling -—--. —... —.... 16% 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton... --. . 
Cottonseed meal—per ton---........ $26. to 27. 


Total sales, bales 655. 








RIOHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers, best, per cwt.,--------—. 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 
common to fair, per cwt.,....---. 

Heifers, best, per cwt. 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 

Cows, best, per cwt., --------.-.-.—. 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 
common to fair, per cwt., .---.-. 

Oxen, per cwt., 

Bulls, per cwt., 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,~—-....-.--.. 
medium, per cwt.,------.----- .. 

Dairy cows, per head..---.--. .._. 

Hogs, best, per cwt., - 
good, per cwt. pares tama caeceasaan 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.-. 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,------.._. 
common to fair, per cwt., — 
lambs, per cwt.,..-.-.------ 2.2 


— 


OHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 


OD. S. C. R. Sides, packed--_........ 
D.S. Bellies, packed---......-..... 
D.S. Butts ere 
Butter, creamery -.——...........—-.... 
Hams ehaice 


Lard, pure, tierces. 10 
Meal, pearl 
Meal, COMMON ..--.-22222--2-25-.... 
Hay—Timothy. 
Corn—white 77 
Corn, mixed 7 
Oats, clipped, white 49 
Oats, mixed - 48 
feed—Cracked cora, per ousnel.... 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds----...... 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-.-__. 
vorn bran, per 100 pounds-----.-—. 
Middlings, per 100 pounds 
ciuiis, per 100 p d 
Cotton Ties, pieced-—--. 
Rebundied 
New Ties 
Bagging, 2 pound -.-....-..... . .. 
c10uc—Spring wheat patent..__._-___ 
Patent 
straight 
Yhoice ..—--- 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

New potatoes, $3@4.50 per bbl; 
Southern white, No. 1, per bbl., $2- 
.35. Sweets, $1.50@2 per bbl. As- 
paragus, green, per dozen, 75c.@$1- 
.50;; white, 60c.@$1.25. Onions, 
white, per basket, $1@1.25; Va., $2 
@2.50 per bbl. Cabbage, per bbl., 


$1.25. Cucumbers, 35@65c._ per 
bushel basket. Corn, 60c.@ $1.25 
per crate. Celery, 40@60c. per 
bunch. Cauliflower, $1@3.50 per 


bbl. Eggplant, 75c.@ $1.50 per box. 
Lettuce, 35@75c. per bbl.. Okra, $1 
@2 per carrier. Peas, $1@$1.50 per 
basket. Oysterplant, $2@3 per 100. 
Rhubarb, 60c.@$1 per 100. Squash, 
75c.@$1.25 per bbl.; white, $1.25@ 
1.50. Rutabagas, $1@1.25 per bbl. 
Tomatoes, $1@1.25 per carrier. 

Creamery butter, 24@25c.; fac- 
tory, 18%c. Eggs, 18@22c. as to 
quality. 

Wheat,, No. 2, red, 94'%4c. 
64%,c. Oats, standards, 50c. 

Mess pork, $17.75@18. Mess beef, 
$12.50. Lard, $8.35. 


Corn, 








Box 110 St. Johns, Mich. 


















NEW URRY ¢ AUTOMA 


Made of best cold rolled 
steel Horsemen deli ted. 


AGENTS $3 a Day 


dirt, AR. P clogging with hair an: 
ett . dand Sol 1 
to my neighbors te seller, Big profite. 


Write quick. 


MFG. 00., 8855 Wayne 8 


‘ree sample to workers. 


Fine Big Fruit Farm. 
Price Only $500, Part Cash. 


f this farm is given proper attention it will make a 
eae for ph B an already there are more than 600 
fruit trees growing, and a chance to set thousands more; 
in a famous apple district with productive profitable 
ol s all round. Total of 80 acres includes large wood 
lot which will cut 1400 cords and 100,000 ft. of timber; 
small house, barn for 4 cows; near neighbors, mail de- 
livered, only 2 1-2 miles to stores; owner cannot care 
for it; it is a great opportunity at $500, part cash. yermer 
details and traveling directions to see sme. and other 





Farm Catalogue No. %, copy free. 
bh a rl Strout, 517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N.O 


NITRAGIN 


U. S. Patent 570813 
For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, etc. Creates excellent crops 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in 
formation and testimonials. 


German American Nitragin Co. 
General Agency: 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


621 





Two Jersey cows for sale. Edgar Long, Gra- 
ham, N. C. 





Poland China pigs for sale. A. J. Strickland, 
Stedman, N. C. 





Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala. 





Indian Runner ducks—Pair, $2; trio, $3. Jas. 
T. Miller, Hickory, N. C., Route 3 


New Bur clover seed, $1.25 per bushel. Mur- 
phy Jenkins & Co. Tarboro, N. C. 








Grade Guernsey and Holstein heifers for sale. 
Crockett & Adams, Bedford City, Va. 





Berkshire pigs from registered stock $10 each. 
F. B. Finch, Route 2. Henderson, N. C. 





White Leghorns—Hens $1; spring cockerels 
50c. E. F. Lachicotte, Waverly Mills, S C. 





Choice Berkshire pigs, entitled to registration 
aac to $10.00 each. Fairview Farm, Boonville, 





The Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, have ten 


poet in Two-eared White corn, breeding it for 





One 8-horse steam engine on skids cheap for 
cash. In good order. A. Swain & Bro., Ply- 
mouth, N.C. 


For sale—1,000 bushels Bur clover seed in 5, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 bushel lots. T. Perry Jenkins, 
Tarvoro, N.C. 


Farms—Any kind, anywhere. 
and stop paying rent. W. 
tate Agent Coats, N. C, 








Buy a farm 
H. Parrish, Real Es- 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for ni 
40 pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes rn 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





waure mae “> — fifty — a! one 
ek’s work. Aadress, Stenographer’ iend. 
Box 283, Washington, N. C eee ee 





Would you like to have a handsome dinner 
set free? Let us tell you how to get it. Foster 
Pottery Co., Lexington, N. C. 





Cabbage, Celery, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant, 
Pepper, Caulitlower, Sage and Tomato plants. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Bargain in Duroe Sow pigs out of prolific reg- 
istered sows. The kind that farrow 47 pigs in 
one year. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Choice Berkshire pigs for immediate delivery. 
Lee’s Premier strain. Pedigrees furnished with 
each order. J. A. Long, Haw River, N. C. 





For sale—Farm containing 200 acres, 36 clear- 
ed, one mile of Tunis, N. C., 49% miles to Nor- 
folk. Chas. T. Peal, owner, Everetts, N.C. 


Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifter: 
for the South. Pure-bred registerea stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


Potato slips for sale at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10,000 and over $1 per 1,000. Send order at 
once for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, N.C. 


Five pens of Partridge Wyandottes for sale. 
$10 per pen. Have no more ducks or duck eggs 
a this season. P. S. Powell, Charlotte, 














For sale—Valuable farm of 108% acres in 
bright tobacco belt of Prince Edward County. 
Will sell cheap for cash. Address R. R. Carter. 
Blackstone, Va. 





Pen headed by third prize cockerel great Ap- 
palachian Exposition. Fifteen eggs, dollar. Sin- 
gle Comb Buff Leghorns. Woolley’s Farm, Route 
4, Charlotte, N. C. 





Until August first, bargain sal h 
shells for poultry. 100 ibe Bbc: 00". aoe oyster 


iJ * + ,000 
$4. They will keep. Breslauer, ¢ * 
Waverly Mills, S. C. Seek i 





Wanted—A smart and energetic white nurse, 
for small children in private family. Ali expen- 
ses paid and $10 per month. Mrs. W., Lithia 
Springs, Lincolaton, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants for immediate shipment, 
$1.75 ber 1,000. Tomato plants, “Livingston’s 
Beauty,” $1.75 per 1,000; 10,0U0 for $15; Write for 
catalogue. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you > one a anes 1 bed and é- 
pound pair pillows, prepaid. Turn 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. il , 


Registered Guernsey bull, Homestead Chief, 
Jr., five years old. excellent animal in 
prime condition. Easy to handle. First check 
a $100 gets him. M. H. Chesbro, Claremont, 

a 








800 breeders, standard bred S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn, B. P. Rock, S.C. Wyandotte. Write your 
wants. Prices to suit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Saad Ridge Poultry Farm, J. B. McGowan, Frop. 
Williamston, N. C. 





A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world; fer- 
tile soil and fine ciimate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars ad- 
ow Samoel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicomi- 
co Co., 













Wanted—A married man for large truck farm. 
Must have some knowledge of trucking. Wife 
must be willing to boardtwo or three men. A 
nice, new six-room house; house and wood free. 
State wages and + Sine to Fox Hall Farm, 
R. No. 2, Norfolk, Va. 





Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked. Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg- 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows fo 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 
Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
cheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 





For sale -At a great bargain, one second hand, 
full circle, doable stroke, steel lined Hay Press. 
This is one of the famous Tower Hay Presses; 
has only been used a short time, and for actual 
service is as good as new. The party who 
bought this press made one cash payment and 
was unable to pay balance, so we are in position 
to offer you areal bargain. We will sell the 
press under an absolute guarantee that it is as 











Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


gz 
as new, and that ii wiil do first class work. 
dress Crabtree Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Now is Your Chance to Buy 
Pare Bred Stock at Reasonable Prices 
1500 White Wyandotte pullets tw to five, 
months old. 500 White Single Comb Legh orns 
two to iive months old. Price 50c. to $1.25 ac- 
cording to size. Extra fine lot of Berkshire 
pigs. Write for prices. 


R. E. Craddock, Care of Igloe Farm, 


LYNCHBURG, VA., R. F. D. No. 1 
Best B. P. Rocks, 


EG6S AND CHICKS S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.5¢ Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C. I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 

UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 

R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 

















THE ENGINE YOU NEED 








Cuts Fuel Costs ‘|, 


KEROSENE OIL can be used with 
perfect satisfaction. Thus, its cost 
of operation is one-half that of other 
engines. No other engine ap- 
proaches it for utility on the farm— 
the small but a FOOS is just 
what you need for peanut and wheat 
machinery. : 

For cotton gins, the larger, higher 
powered engines are the choice of 
America’s most expert mechanics 
and engineers. ; 

So simple, so useful, so economi- 
cal, you just can’t afford to do with- 
out it, Mr. Farmer! 

If we have no agent in your lo- 
Fm write us for our Special Low 

rice. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS C0. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 














STEEL WHEELS 


“TA, to fit your farm wagon, 

\ is the combination that makes 

M\ you look and feel like an Up- 

‘| To-Date farmer. You can do 

{| more work without being so tired, 

i and youcando so much of your 

work alone with the Low-Down 

Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 


) Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 68 






Havana, Ill. 











HARVEY BOLSTER SPRIRES 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
wagon, theref Fe i b eget, etc. 
bring more money. Ask for special propositice 
Marvey Spring “e., 7g 17th 58, Raelne, Wie. 





































KOGER PEA AND |BEAN THRESHER 

Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 
break over two per cent of grain. Write for free illus- 
trated Catalogue. Giving in detail the superior advan- 
tages of this machine. Requires the least amount of 
power, and produces the greatest amount of work. Also 
threshes Oats, Wheat, Velvet Beans, Rice, Millet and 
Sorghum. Write us today. 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big, petite. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. rite to-day. Smith Bros. 
Dept. 26. Concord, Ga. 




















THE POULTRY YARD |F 











HOUSES FOR AN EGG FARM. 


Cheap, Serviceable Buildings for the 
Man Who Keeps a Large Number 
of Hens. 


I have recently bought a home, 
unimproved, and before starting 
to build my fences, etc., I want 
to plan a first-class poultry yard, 
houses, ete. At present I am 
raising poultry on a very small 
scale and do not expect to grow 
along this line too fast, but 
want to lay a foundation for 500 
to 1,000 hens, so I can add to it 
from time to time. I have six 
acres, two acres front and three 
acres deep, my house, barn, pas- 
ture, etc., will take up about one 
and one-half acres in the corner 
of the lot. W. H. W. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


If I knew exactly what your object 
was in breeding the poultry, or in 
other words, what line you wish to 
follow I could better tell you how to 
proceed. If you want to run strictly 
an egg farm, that is one matter, and 
if you wish to raise fryers or broil- 
ers for the market, that is another. 
Then again, you may wish to en- 
gage in the fancy trade and pro- 
duce high-class stock, selling the 
eggs for hatching and the mature 
fowls for show birds. All these 
branches have to be pursued along 
different lines, but from the number 
of fowls you mention as wishing to 
keep, I should say you wish to go 
into the egg farm branch and sell 
eggs on the market. 

For an egg farm, a good plan is 
to. use the continuous house divided 
into pens. You can make a house 
with a shed roof, having sufficient 
fall to carry off the water. House 
can be, say 12x100 feet, and divided 
into 12 pens, each of which would be 
8x12. Each of these pens would pro- 
vide roosting and laying quarters for 
about 25 fowls of the Leghorn varie- 
ty, or 20 of the larger breeds. A 
house of this size will provide for 
about 300 fowls. The yards would 
be rather narrow at the house, but 
they could be made much broader at 
the other end, or in other words, fan 
shape. You should have the yards 
for so many fowls, being so narrow, 
not less than 75 feet long, a hundred 
would be better. The house should 
face the South to get advantage of 
the winter sun; should be solid 
planked and stripped on back and 
ends, with no cracks.. Height of 
house should be not less than 7 feet 
in front, 5 in rear; so you do not 
have to stoop when you go inside, ex- 
cept possibly at the extreme rear. 
Front should be planked for 1% or 
2 feet, both bottom and top, the bal- 
ance of space covered with wire net- 
ting. This will let in the sun which is 
a great destroyer of germs. A bur- 
lap curtain to roll up should be on 
the inside to let down on cold nights 
The house should have every other 
partition solid, if it is not so it will 
create a draft. All partitions should 
be planked high enough to keep 
birds from fighting each other when 
on the ground. Put the roost or 
dropping boards in the rear, or north 
side. The floor will answer as a 
scratching shed in bad weather for 
the fowls. You can start such a 
house with as many sections as you 
wish and can add to it as you desire. 
I would prefer having such a house 
in the middle of a plot, so as to be 
able to have yards both back and 
front. You can then sow oats or rye 


in the back yard while the fowls are |: 


using the front. When they have 
eaten all the green stuff from the 
front, let them in on the back yard 
and replant the first. In this way 


you can have green stuff the year 
round for them. You could put two 
houses and yards on an acre in this 
way, which would accommodate 600 
birds, and you have the balance of 
your land for raising feed. 

Then, again, you could use the 
colony plan: that is divide your acre 
into eight plots of about 50x50 feet, 
put a house in the center same as 
one section of the large house, and 
put 25 fowls to each house. That 
would give eight houses and pens, 
or about 200 fowls. As to land for 
raising your growing stock, you will 
have to arrange that as suits you 
best. 





SEVEN MARKS OF AN EFFICIENT 
SCHOOL. 


1. A non-partisan school board 
compared of aggressive, wide-awake, 
g:enerous-minded citizens. 

2. Modern, well heated, well ven- 
\ilated, well lighted, well equipped, 
clean school buildings and  out- 
buildings. 

3. An adequate, healthful water 
supply and individual drinking cups. 

4. Adequate playgrounds, with in- 
telligent supervision and direction 
of play. 

5. Persistent efforts to stamp out 
contagious diseases. Physical exami- 
nation of all school children to lo- 
cate eye, ear, throat and teeth de- 
fects. 

6. Regular, prompt attendance of 
pupils. 

7. An active school improvement 
society having as its chief consider- 
ation the best interest of the school. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


A common school should be the 
place where boys and girls are fitteq 
for the common duties and responsi. 
bilities of life. Our primary and sec. 
ondary schools should fit the youth 
for the ordinary vocations of the 
Commonwealth.—Dr. S. A. Knapp, 








Mr. C. W. Best, of Charlotte, x 
C., the new Secretary of the Ameri. 
can Buff Cochin Club, asks all breed. 
ers of Buff Cochins to write him, ang 
to see if they can not join the aggo. 
ciation and further the interests of 
the breed. 
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| LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 





Here is one on the best market. 
Write for stencil and market report to-day. 





F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Washington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 














Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, 
or 124¢c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


MAMMOTH SOY BEANS 


Good stock in good sacks, 
$2.00 f. o. b. New Bern. 


Burrus’& Co., 








New Bern, N. C. 
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Here is a Keen 
Kutter Fork— 
a sturdy bit of 
springy timber, 
tipped with three 
i =propezly curved tines 
fa of finest steel, tempered 
f= «like a watch 












settled bunch of long 
strength is needed at the 
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“Son, 













~ STURDY TOOts¢ 
_TRYING JOBS@ 


spring. 
When this fork is sunk into a well 


Farming Tools 


—hoes, forks, rakes, scythes, axes, spading forks, 
corn knives, shovels, spades, ditch tools, manure 
hooks, potato hooks and bush hooks—are all ree 
markable for their working capacity. A brawny 
man and a Keen Kutter Tool is a combination 
hard to beat when it comes to actual results 

in work accomplished. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
. Trademark Registered 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
{SERRA RATED 8 ARLEN 
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hay, a man’s 
end of the handle. 


—E. C. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 














CAN 


tows ences Also Labels, 
We ship any size order 





NATIONAL CAN COMPARY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 
Solder and Supplies 


Write today for illustrated price list stating 
‘ind and quantity wanted. 





in yous mouth, 











is in the famous Piedmont 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown 
sectiqn of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever a 
For sale all over the world, Better 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. G 


try a plug 
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THE PEACH-TREE BORER. 


Now is the Time to Combat the Pest 
How to Do It. 


Messrs. Editors: Now is the time 
to successfully combat this serious 
pest of our peach trees. Thousands 
of trees are being killed by it. 

The parent of the borer is a moth 
about an inch in length, and looks 
something like a dirt-dauber, or a 
plue wasp. The female is of a bluish 
color with a yellow band around the 
abdomen. ‘These borers are now be- 
ginning to come out of the trees and 
to change to this grown or adult 
stage. Immediately after they have 
pecome adults they begin to mate and 
lay eggs. Hach female will lay on an 
average 500 eggs, and they are al- 
most always laid on the bark right 
near the base of the tree. The eggs 
hatch in five to ten days, and the 
porer immediately begins to burrow 
under the soil and into the bark of 
the tree. It is this burrowing under 
the bark that kills the tree. The pres- 
ence of this insect is indicated by the 
gummy substance so common at the 
pase of peach trees. Now you can 
kill the borer after it has gotten un- 
der the bark by digging out with a 
knife during the winter and spring, 
put you are “shutting the stable door 
after the horse is out,’”’ to a certain 
extent, as the borer has already dam- 

the tree. 

a ome moths commence to lay their 
eggs about July 10, according to 
Conradi, and the thing to do is to 
either prevent the laying of the eggs 
or force them to be laid several 
inches above the surface of the 
ground by raking up a pile of dirt 
around the base of the tree. This 
should be done at once, and the pile 
of dirt should be 10 or 12 inches 
high. This pile of soil will be so deep 
that a large per cent of the insects, 
which are still in the tree at this 
time, cannot tunnel through it and 
will perish; and those that do get 
out will be forced to lay their eggs 
higher up on the tree. This will 
make the digging out of the borers 
during the winter and spring an 
easier job, as they will be several 
inches above the surface of the 
ground and may be gotten at more 
easily. 

Practically all of these insects will 
have matured and laid their eggs by 
the middle of October, and the pile 
of earth should then be raked from 
around the tree. 

It has also been found advisable to 
wrap the first 16 to 18 inches of the 
trunk of the tree before raking up 
the soil. This will leave 6 or 8 
inches of the tree above the mound 
wrapped with paper. A large num- 
ber of the insects will lay their eggs 
on this paper, and a large per cent of 
the young borers will fail to get 
through the paper and will perish. 

So begin now and wrap your peach 
trees with a piece of news or wrap- 
Ding paper to a height of 16 or 18 
inches from the surface. Then rake 
a pile of soil around the base of the 
trunk of the tree t8 a height of 10 to 
12 inches. Remove the soil and pa- 
ber about October 15th. 

Rock Hill, 8S. C. L. A. NIVEN. 





The Virginia Horticultural Society 
Says in a recent bulletin that the 
apple crop in that State this year 
will be from 30 to 35 per cent of a 
full crop, or from one-third to one- 
half of last year’s crop. The Gov- 
emment estimate for the whole 
country is 68.5 per cent against 53 
ber cent last year and a ten-year 
average of 66.8 per cent. The peach 
‘rop for the United States will be 
about 52 per cent of a full crop 


GROWING LATE IRISH POTATOES 


Messrs. Editors: The planting of 
the late Irish potato crop where not 
already done should have immediate 
attention. It may not be well known, 
but the late crop should be planted 
from seed grown the past spring. The 
small ones planted whole are consid- 
ered the best for this purpose. It is 
also best, if possible, to have them 
slightly sprouted. This can be very 
easily done by spreading them in the 
shade, then sprinkle a little loose 
earth over them, not enough to cover, 
just fill the vacant places between. 
This should be done about a week or 
ten days before planting time. Land 
idle, where crimson clover was fal- 
lowed under the Past spring will 
make an ideal place for the late Irish 
potato patch. It is loose and mellow, 
and as the clover adds fertility to the 
soil, not so much manure or fertilizer 
will be required. But don’t be spar- 
ing with the fertilizer. Use a fertil- 
izer which contains a goodly percent- 


age of potash. See that_the land is 
thoroughly prepared before planting. 
If fertilizer is to be used, open the 
rows moderately deep and sow the 
fertilizer at the rate of 600 or 800 
pounds per acre; then take a one- 
horse cultivator, using fine teeth or 
hoes, closing it nearly as close as you 
can, and run lightly down these rows 
so as to mix the fertilizer with the 
soil, as no kind of crop will do well 
Planted in the fertilizer. Work the 
crop level and frequently. 

Late potatoes are the best for 
spring planting, and always a good 
demand for them. The crop should 
be dug just before frost. 


After the potatoes are up keep 
close watch for the potato bug, which 
is the worst enemy the potato raisers 
have to contend with. The best rem- 
edy I ever tried is Paris green. It 
comes in boxes and in powder form. 
For a small patch take about a quart 
of flour, then add or mix enough 
Paris green to show plainly, then put 
it in an old fertilizer bag or peanut 
sack, and early in the morning, while 
the dew is on, shake lightly over the 
Plants infested with the bugs until 
they become white. In a very short 
while the bugs will fall off dead. It 
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must be borne in mind that they are 
very prolific breeders, therefore, your 


patch needs guarding every morning. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 


(15) 


Editorial Comment: It will be bet- 
tre to mix the Paris green with Bor- 
deaux mixture and apply both at once 
with a spray pump. The Bordeaux 
will prevent blight, and thus the one 
operation protects the plant from 
both blight and bugs. 








The Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station at Norfolk is issuing some 
bulletins which should be of great 
value to truckers everywhere. They 
will be sent free to residents of Vir- 
ginia, and we presume truckers in 
other States can get them by enclos- 
ing a few stamps for postage. We 
have received copies of these bulle- 
tins on “Insects Injurious to Cab- 
bage, Cucumbers and Related 
Crops;” ‘Malnutrition Diseases;” 
“Spraying Cucumbers and Canta- 
loupes.” Prof. T. C. Johnson, is Di- 
rector of the Station. 





The Progressive Farmer is to ag- 
riculture, what Blackstone is to law. 
—wW. W. Driskell, Sparta, Ga. 











against 62 per cent last year. 
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times that of its nearest competitor. 


New York City 
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Bulletin No. 66 of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
fertilization from 1869 to 1907 inclusive, 
pay for the fertilizer and leave a profit— 


THOMAS PHOSPHATE, (Basic Slag) 
ACID PHOSPHATE, ....... 
HEOARDS, Ss 5 ste ote 


From which it will be seen that Thomas Phosphate (Genuine Ke 


How and Why Genuine Key-Tree Brand 
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Under Wheat 


PRODUCED NEARLY THREE TIMES THE PROFIT 
OF ITS NEAREST COMPETITOR 


PRICES AND FREE LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 





THE COE-MORTIMER CO. 


Special Importers 
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D. C., as a result of experiments in wheat 
thus tabulates the fertilizers that made an increase in yield sufficient to 
said values based upon a price of 90 cents a bushel for the wheat: 


$2.24 


y-Tree Brand) produced a profit nearly three 
Every farmer knows the demand wheat makes for Phosphoric Acid in the 
sou. The Phosphoric Acid in Genuine Key-Tree Brand Thomas Phosphate is strictly available and in the a!ka- 
lie or soil-sweetening state. It cannot be washed away by the winter rains, nor does it revert into insoluble forms. 


Genuine Key-Tree Brand Thomas Phosphate feeds the 


plant continuously as growth unfolds want, producing 
an early, even and splendidly vigorous wheat crop. A Trial convinces. 
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Charleston, S. C. 
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Educational Directory. 





ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Wilson, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 
Girls’ Board- | College and Prepara- 

ing Schoool tory School 
Limited to 
50. Every 
home care. 


Lenoir College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Co-Educational. 
above sea-level. 


Boys’ New 
Dormitory 
with all Mod 
ern Conveni- 


15 Teachers 1200 feet 





225 Students. 
No malaria. 

Genuine A _ B. Courses with electives. Graduates com- 
plete. M A. degree in one session at University of N.C 
Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and 
Preparatory Departments. Steam heat, electric lights, 
show.r baths, furniture, etc., in Dormitor es. 


Righland Hall 





Music, Art, Expression’ 
Business Thoroughly 
equipped and expenses 
very low: $150 00. Send 
for citalo. ue. 


CATAWBA etrrinc’Scttoor 


Newton, North Carolina. 


An ideal Christian college for the farmers’ sons and 
daughters. Healthful Location. Fine equipment. 

Strong Courses—Ciassical, Scientific, Music, Business 

Our Ideal—the perfection of the individual student. 

Our Aiw—know! wl culture, and efficiency. 

Our Method—care: personal supervision. Both 
Sexes. Reasonable Rates. Catalog tree. Address 


J. F. BUCHHE IT, A. M., President. 


Location 3 l 
Be?" Catalogue, 
with Views and full 
particulars sent Free. 
Write to-day. Address the President! 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Whitsett, W. 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE 


1859 1892 1910-1911 


Three memorable dates: The Granting of the Charter for Trinity College; the Removal 
of the College to the growing and prosperous City of. Durham; the building of the New 
and Greater Trinity. 


Magnificent new buildings with new equipment and enlarged :fe cilities. 
Comfortable hygienic dormitories and beautiful pleasant surroundings. 


Five departments: Academic; Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical |Engineering; Law; 
Education; Graduate. For catalogue and other information, address 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary, Durham, N. C. = 


erie ( board, heat and light at cost(is 
) $8.75) room rent $1.50a month 
( board heat and lighi $8 a mon- 

Oakview Hall (Women) 1 th; room, ent $1 0) a month. 
( College, $40; Preparatory, $2°- 
Session } $36; Music, Art, eve , $36 each. 





(Men) 


Tuition For 


Hickory Business College in Connection With 
Lenoir College— Bookkeeping and Suor thand courses 
325.00 each. Our graduates get and hold j;ositions. 
Write for iree catalogue. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 








Agricultural and Mechanical Coflege 
for the Colored Race 
Board, Lodging aud Tuition $7 per month. 


Accommodations limited. If interested, write to- 
day for Free Tuition or catalogue. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 


Greensboro, N. C. 





Established 1984. A Leading 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. 
Wide Patronage. Excellent 
Buildings. Nealthful 
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Meredith College 


One of the few colleges for women in the South that confers an A. B. degree repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work according to the Standard Colleges. 


Diplomas awarded in the Schools of Elocution, Art, and Music. 

Library facilities excellent. 

Systematic training in Physical Education under Director. Courts for basket-ball and 
tennis. 











Boarding Club, where, by about half an hour of daily domestic service, students save 
from $52 to $65 a year. 


Students not offering the necessary units for entrance may prepare in Meredith 
Academy. 


Believed to be the cheapest woman’s college of its grade in the South. 
For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or fuller information, address 


Richard Tilman Vann, Raleigh, N.C. 


Guilford College 


For both men and women 











1837 1911 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, English Literature, 
Philosophy, and the Natural Sciences. Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for 
thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike sarroundings. Located in the health- 
ful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. For catalogue, address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N. C. 














MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 53 
counties in North Carolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. There is a 


reason. See our catalogue.. 
R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


BINGHAM Asheville, N. C., has prepared BOYS for College and for Chris- 
S$ tian Citizenship for 118 years, and ALONE in the U. S., offers a 
FREE ROUND TRIP TICKET from anywhere within 1500 miles to any parent who, on in- 
spection, is not .onvinced it pairs of ONE STORY brick rooms, separated by a parapet 
E WALL, are the BEST for Health, Sanitation, Ventilation and safety against FIRE, 
793 Send for Catalogue or come and see. COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 87 


OXFORD, N. C. ? 
For over 60 years this school has trained young men to be of strong body, 

active minds and high ideals, Character first here. Our graduates are our 

best recommendation. Our location is remarkable for healthfulness, natural 

beauty and freedom from bad influences. While the discipline is military, a 

strong homeatmosphere prevails. Every boy receives individual attention. 
Healthy athletics encouraged. 
This school is endorsed by Governor Kitchen, Ex-Governor Glenn, 


Ex-Congressman Skinner, Gen. Julian S. Carr, Chief Justice Walter Clark 
North Carolina. For handsome catalog, write 


COL. J. C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 





1912 








N ideal Christian Home School. Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, Art, 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, Domestic Science, Music. 
High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college-trained in- 

structors. Takes only one hundred boarders and teaches the individual. Unsure 
passed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table. Large gym- 
nasium. Park-like campus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basketball. Write for our 
catalog before selecting the college for your daughter. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, President, 
Kansas City Veterinary College 
Thorough and complete course. Great Deman4 for graduates as Practitioners. Teachers, Investiga- 


tors, Sanitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U.S. Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent 
on application. DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MURFREESBORO 


-—SCHOOL FOR BOYS— 
in 


Selest home school for 45 boys, situated 
Blue Grass section of middle Tennessee. 


Only manly boys desired. 


Thorough courses of study, preparing for 
leading colleges and universities. Every 
boy receives individual attention. 


Our cottage system promotes home life. 
Modern buildings, fine athletic field. 
Gyimn 2sium work required. 

Honor system prevails. 

For handsome catalogue A, address 


HEADMASTERS 


P. 0. Box 57 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 








The One Hundred and Ninth Session of this 
School Opens September 13, 1911 


Here Girls and Young Ladies can secure, at 
moderate cost, pleasant. homelike sur- 
roundings, healthful conditions, thorough 
intellectual training; liberal culture, under 
true Christian influences. All the require- 
ments for a well-equipped life. For fuller in- 
formation, address 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, Pres. 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 














Woman’s College, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cul- 
tured city of the South. Large and able 
faculties, trained in the best Universities 
and Conservatories of this country and 
Europe. Specialists in their departments. 
8 men, 16 women. Carefully arranged 
courses of study lead to the degrees of 
B. Litt., B. A., M. A., and B. Mus. Health 
record remarkable. Accommodations first 
class. Early application important. Next 
session begins September 27th. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and other in- 
formation, address: 
JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D., 
PRESIDENT. 











EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 


School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

& For catalogue and ‘other information, ad- 
dress ae 


ROBT. H. WRIGH1, § President, 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 




















The Bingham School | 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
“| and individual attention. 

# Military discipline, firm 
wif yet affectionate. Outdoor 
wy lfe, with Tennis and other 
healthfal sports. Ler par, | 

: abhorred. Bible, Physica 
< enlture and fine Penmanship. 
specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tific and Music Courses. Small classes. Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 
PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L.,Box 12, Mesana,W. C.” 








Buford Callege, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Limited, Seiect Home Comage for the Higher Culture 
of Women. Enroi}ment 100. Non-Sectarian. Thoroughly 
Christian. Ideal tocation, excellent equipment, splendid 
opportunities. Beautiful highland campus of 25 acres. 
Sanitation practicaily perfect. No deaths, no elopment, 
no divorce in the history of'the Institution, for 25 years. 
Athictios an8 piocies! outage ihasized. C } 
comprehensive curriculum. Courses leading to degrees. 
University Bible Course. Standard Four Years’ College 
Course. Conservatory advantages in Art, Music and Ex- 
pression. Faculty of experienced § its, supple- 
menied by errs J Lecture Corps. Patronage Nation- 
al and International. Early application necessary for ad- 
mission. Term opens Sept. 21,1911. Write for Yearbook M. 
Mr. E. G. Buford, Regent, Mrs. E. G. Buford, Pres. 


‘ou WANT A JOB? 


YOU 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 a day. Your bead, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 


will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 t 

a-day class—and fiad the job. For FREE re 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S BUSI- 
— cae. Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, _ 


industrial Christian College, inc, 
Ideal Institution for boys and ls. Eight — 
miles from city contaminations. fois. drunk. — 
ard in our community. High grade -collevuts 
courses, and the greatest Gramm 
the South. Healthful as the mo 
artesian water; daily mail; 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR 
For full information, address 
President John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C, 


Wake Forest College | 
Session Opens September 5th 


Faculty 87; students 405; library 19,000 
Expenses moderate; students’ aid cund; aaa 4 
rior literary societies; gymnasium, with baths. 


W. L. POTEAT, President _ 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL ~ 
Warrenton, N. C. E 


_ Course of study required for granting of cer. 
tificate given highest credit 16 units—intheligt | 
of accredited schools of the University. All 
boarders under the immediate supervision of 
the principal Experienced faculty. Total ex. © 
penses for the year $225. For catalogue address — 

John Graham, Princinal 


Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 


Road ad- 3 
WAY, 











Literary, Music, Art, Business and Teaching ’ 
Courses 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 4 years. 
Bachelor‘of Science degree, 8 years. 


Faculty secured from Vassar College, New York; ” 
Smith College, of Massachusetts; Hollins Insti. 
tute, of Virginia; Institute of Applied Music, © 
New York; the Cincinnati Conservatory, Na- © 
tional Academy and Students’ Art League, Ni 
York. Apply f r illustrated Catalogue. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President, 








Roanoke Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 








Our Aim: 


To make ay aed comfortable and happy. 
To give the best instruction. 
To provide best religious environment. 
To to make them realize the obligations 
and possibilities of life. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, President. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE, 


Virginia and North Carolina j 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish te } 
better your condition, call on or write, THE” 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


1200 ACRES 
Red Level Land. 


Six hundred acres in cultivation, balance ia 
yellow and slash pine. Good dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules, corn, fodder, | 
cotton seed, ginnery, farm tools and wagons. 


Well watered. A. J. HAMILTON, 
MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 


3,600 Acres Near Americus, 6a. 


We have for sale 3,600 acres almost adjacent 
to the city limits of Americus, on railroad; three 
graded roads pass through this property. 
proposition in Georgia for sub-division. For 7 
a quick sale we are offering this at an unreasom~ 
ably low price. $50,000 to $75,000 in this place 
in a few months. Come AT ONCE AND SBE 
THIS. Terms easy; interest 5 per cent. 

W.S. & G. W. ANDREWS. Americus, Ga * 


FARMS AND TIMBER: 


Bought and Sold Anywhere in 
North Carolina. 
a a 
Suburban property and farms to be cut up in 
small tracts for sale on easy terms. List your” 


farms and timber with us, if you want quick © 
returns. 


W. A. FULFORD & CO., © 
Real Estate Dealers, Durham, N CG.” 


100 ACRES GOOD FARMING LAND 


Forty acres cleared. Good water power. About. 
7 miles from Fayetteville. Apply to ; 


J.F. FISHER, Fayetteville, N.G 



































VIRGINIA FARMS, 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
farms for sale; healthful locality. 
Write for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, b 


.Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





